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FOREWORD 


‘onfronted with the problem of finding the highest common denominator among 
. groups which support him, Franco may have been speaking sincerely when he 
ij that his powers as chief of state are very limited. However, the Caudillo 
ew -urely exaggerating when he said that General Eisenhower has more power in 
ne United States than he has in Spain. It should be observed that the source 
these statements, U.S. News and World Report, is consistently slanted. There 
“1 some disillusionment in Spain regarding the United States, there has been a 
stente between Spain and France, while relations with Argentina, which went 

long ago, have been poisoned by Per6én's feud with the Church. Meanwhile, 





avr 


soptugal continues to denounce India over the Goa issue. 


The Mexican official party, the Partido Revolucionario Institucional, has 
yen divided by rival personal ambitions; Miguel Alem4n and his followers have 
heen attempting to make a comeback. However, the entente cordiale between 
cresident Ruiz Cortines and ex-President Lazaro Cardenas has given the party 
renewed solidarity. The influence of Cérdenas may be seen in the reaffirmation 
of Mexico's support of the Spanish republican government. The Mexican economy 
‘s flourishing, although the power shortage in some cities such as Guadalajara 
remains serious. The acquittal by Mexican courts of P. T. Mow, former head of 
the Nationalist Chinese air procurement mission to Washington, who escaped with 
*s million to Mexico, raises serious doubts regarding the integrity of the 


Mexican courts. 


Archbishop Rossell Arellano of Guatemala is kindling the embers of the 
nticlericalism which has just flared up in Argentina by demanding that the 
‘tastillo Armas government give the Catholic Church a pre-eminent position and 
revoke the constitutional separation between Church and State. His threat to 
refuse Castillo Armas Church support if he fails to comply is a virtual incite- 
vent to disunity among the moderate conservatives. The students, so often a 
political barometer in Latin America, are loudly criticizing Castillo Armas and 
openly praising ex-President Arbenz. The appointment of Edward J. Sparks, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, as Ambassador to 
juatemala to succeed Norman Armour indicates the importance the U.S. Government 


attaches to Guatemalan affairs. 


El Salvador is warming up for next year's presidential elections, with ex- 
foreign Minister Roberto Canessa as the chief candidate. El Salvador continues 
to be the leading proponent of plans for a Central American federation. The 
trief border warfare between Honduras and Nicaragua may have been a rather 
grotesque accident or possibiy a Nicaraguan warning to Honduras in the struggle 
for power which is constantly being waged among the Central American republics. 
Somoza continues to advertise his regime in this country in order to attract 
U.S. capital. The anti-Communist Organizacién Regional Interamericana de 
Trabajadores (ORIT), an affiliate of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.) and allied with both the A.F.L. and the C.I.0., held 
an important meeting in San José de Costa Rica. It is to be hoped that the 
Organization of American States accedes to ORIT's demands for consultative 


Panama's shipping legislation, or lack of it, has resulted in the regis- 
It is now likely that Panama, by having 





Status. 
try there of many foreign-owned ships. 


10 corporate income tax, will become an important financial center, following the 
establishment there of the Inter-American Capital Corporation. 
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Batista is trying to liberalize his regime in order to reduce tensions in 

wnere the students are as usual restless. It is hard to say what prompted 
oun hostile to Batista, the Comité Nacional de la Acera del Louvre, to ask 
vat Cuba be admitted as a state into the United States. It may have been a 
socperate way to Obtain civic rights, it may have been a publicity stunt to show 
hat Batista has no monopoly on friendship for the United States. Meanwhile, 
be pattles to keep its privileged position in the U.S. sugar market in the 
race of demands from Peru, Mexico and the Dominican Republic that they be given 
, larger share at Cuba's expense. In an attempt to free itself from excessive 
sependence on the international coffee market, Haiti is restoring its banana 
‘ndustry. The Dominican Government is seeking to persuade Dominican exiles to 
return home, but the proposal that Generalissimo Refael Leonidas Trujillo accept 
the nomination for President in the next elcctions suggests that no radical 
change is contemplated in that country. Puerto Rico has with much publicity 
ingugurated an impressive new airport at Isla Verde near San Juan. 


nea 
VG 


The Fifth Meeting of the Petroleum Committee of the International Labor 

organization (I.L.0.) in Caracas ended with sharp denunciations of the 

Jenezuelan regime by labor leaders and the withdrawal of Venezuela from the 
1.1.0. On the favorable side, the Neely amendment to the Reciprocal Trade Bill 
yas defeated, the Creole Petroleum Corporation inaugurated its new office 
building, and substantial increases in Venezuela's food production were 
announced. The Colombian Government restored an uneasy peace in Tolima, while 
the Liberals rejected Rojas Pinilla's assertion that the rebels were "Commu- 
The Colombian Manuel Mejia pursued his efforts to organize the coffee- 
nations in an attempt to save Colombia and the other countries from 
instability which has been the cause of serious domestic crises. 
Velasco Ibarra of Ecudador showed his faithfulness to his civic 

by discouraging attempts to draft him for a second term and by 

the Casa de la Cultura with significant financial help. 


nists.” 

producing 
the price 
President 
doctrines 
providing 


The refusal of Ecuador, Peru and Chile to submit to the International Court 
of Justice the question of their claims to sovereignty out to 200 miles from the 
coast is typical of an unfortunate Hispanic American belief that it is the 
privilege of those countries to make wild accusations against foreign powers and 
yet refuse to submit any particular case to judicial decisions. The Argentine 
attitude in re the Falkland Islands and Antarctica is a similar case. It may be 
good bull-fighting, but it is not cricket, and the acute analysis by the 
distinguished international lawyer Herman Phleger in a speech before the 
American Branch of the International Law Association in New York on May 13 
expressed excellently the views of the U.S. State Department to which he is 
legal adviser. Internal disquiet in Peru wes manifested in a strike by the 
students of San Marcos, a strike which as usual did nothing to promote the 
academic activities of that venerable institution. In Bolivia, Paz Estenssoro 
continued to denounce Communists in vigorous terms, partly because they repre- 
sent a threat to his regime and partly in order to show that he is, as far as 
the U.S. is concerned, on the side of the angels. Chile moved toward a 
political crisis, with army officers taking an increasingly active part in 


polities. 


The tension between Church and State in Argentina heightened during May, 
with Perén cast in the role of a Siegfried determined to bring about a 
Gotterdimmerung. It remained to be seen whether this drama would end with the 
twilight of the Gods or the eclipse of Perén. It should be remembered that 
‘ven in politics, eclipses can be temporary. Uruguay's foreign minister, 
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ani, courageously rejected the demands of his Argentine counterpart, 
prise? Sone ine that Uruguay curb the freedom of speech of Argentine exiles. 
teronimo 4 3 


the Colorado party has decided to expel all pro-Communists from its 
tn Paraguay, %* 


vhe Brazilian political scene dazes the observer, and only ee 
non ith Brazilian personalities and deeply interested in Brazil + 
sequaintet ate and the patience to follow the daily changes in the situation, 
ppery nich is a resolution of tensions in the previous pattern. The 
eh preps of the Report provides as clear an account as possible of 
prams ipetcnne by one who has just returned from Brazil after spending six 
a studying its bewildering public life. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Key to References to Back Issues 


Beginning with the present volume of the Hispanic a 
the pagination is to be continuous through issues five ei bat 
information in back issues of this volume ( Volume vs e A 
the reader to the page number, e.g.: H.A.R., ViIIis p. Bon ye <i 
to issues of earlier volumes will cite merely the issue num » ©-8.3 
H.A.R., VII: No. 8. 





IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


A 30-minute speech by Franco inaugurated the fifth session of the Spanish 
Jortes (parliament) since the Civil War. According to the Generalissimo, U.S.- 
spanish relations were "quite satisfactory," although United States aid "has 
not made itself felt in a substantial manner on our economy." On the issue of 
restoration of the monarchy, Franco said only that the present authoritarian 


regime would be maintained and strengthened, which statement was interpreted 
°s another reassurance to the Falange. 


Agreements were announced on May 3 on U.S. 
‘avy. In the first phase of the program, $25 m 
trader, firs control, and other equipment will be installed on some 20 Spanish 

vessels. Some of the destroyers, gunboats, corvettes, and minesweepers are old . 
‘nd others are still under construction. Guns, fire control, and anti-submarine 

“Pparatus will be furnished by U.S. manufacturers, while the remaining equip- 

“ent will be Supplied by Spanish and other European concerns. As another part 


o: the program, man hnical courses in 


aid to modernize the Spanish ; 
illion worth of new armament, 


E y Spanish naval officers are attending tec 
‘© Reval schools. 


leet on a week's or 


Fifteen Spanish naval officers accompanied the U.S. Sixth 
uise in the Mediterranean, during which the Spaniards took 


=I 
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the first time in simulated anti-submarine searches, anti-aircraft 
and other exercises aboard U.S. destroyers. 


part for 


base 


Admiral Salvador Moreno, Spanish Naval Minister, and the commanders of the 
Navy and Marine Corps toured naval installations throughout the United 
Coinciding with their visit was that of the Spanish naval 

' which arrived in New York on May 14. 


spanish 
states during May. : . 
ing ship "Juan Sebastian Elcano, 


: 
trail 


ve 


On May 28, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay arrived in Madrid for ° 
. five-day visit. A U.S. trade mission also visited Spain to study the possi- 
ni lity of increasing trade between the two countries. The mission consisted 
of three members, representing the U.S. Department of Commerce, the Interna- 
+ional Harvester Company, and the First National Bank of Chicago. 


According to rumor, the French Government has withdrawn the financial aid 
it was giving to Spanish Loyalist exiles in France, in return for a promise by 
the Franco government to stop inciting anti-French activity among the Arabs of 
spanish Morocco, The French foreign office officially denied making any such 
jeal with Franco; France has never admitted giving aid to the anti-Franco 
exiles, so it could hardly acknowledge withdrawing aid. 


The Spanish Government plans to set up an Institute of Hispano-Arab cul- 
ture to strengthen ties with the Arab peoples. The institute will organize 
cultural exchanges, study tours, and fellowships, and will encourage schools 


for the study of Spanish in the Orient and of Arabic in Spain. 


A long interview of General Franco by Editor David Lawrence was published 
in the May 20 issue of U.S. News and World Report. Among other things, Franco 
discussed Russia and Communism, business opportunities for foreign capital in 
Spain, and American aid. Concerning the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Franco said that through the Iberian Defense Treaty with Portugal, Spain is in 
effect a member. He also explained the "benevolent" press censorship in 
Spain; he stated that Spain has no party system because political parties tend 
to "sacrifice the interests of the nation to those of the party itself." He 
declared that his own powers as Chief of State are very limited. Franco said, 
‘General Eisenhower has more power inside the United States than I have in 


" 





Spain. 


A Spanish military court recently accused 12 men, arrested last December, 
of trying to set up a secret Communist party in Spain and of gathering infor- 
nation about United States military bases there. The defendants, mostly young 
metal trades workers, were allegedly taken to France for indoctrination and 
training by Communist agents. The defense attorney stated that the accused 
workers had been deceived by Communist agents who contacted them after infil- 
trating into Spain from France. However, one defendant admitted that he had 
been trained by Communists in Paris and later put in charge of a Communist cell 
in Pep aa Several defendants admitted distributing Communist leaflets in 
Madrid, 


An American tourist, 44-year-old Angel Elardo of Long Island, was release 
on May 19 after having spent two and a half months in jail in Madrid for 
repeatedly insulting Franco. According to the New York Times » the Spanish 
authorities notified the U.S. Consulate on the day of Blardo’s arrest and ap- 
parently requested the F.B.I. to investigate the case. When, after six weeks, 
‘he F.B.I, reported that Elardo was not a Communist, he was released. 


sid The Vatican has authorized the Spanish Catholic Church to set up a secre- 
at to coordinate the attitude of the Spanish hierarchy on Church-State 
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were drafted at a meeting of the Arch- 


for the secretariat 
igen The United States, Canada, and France already 


Madrid last November. 


igsues « 
pishops in 
aye similar offices. 


geville's Cardinal Segura, who underwent an operation for hernia in March, 
~ suffering from uremia and heart deficiency. At his request, the 75- 
is no prelate received extreme unction on May 22, and attending physicians 


year old " s " 
sescribed his condition as “delicate. 


Reelesia, official organ of Spanish Catholic Action, in three issues dur- 
ais May sympathized with the "persecuted Argentine Catholics," and severely 
witicized the attitude of the Perén government toward the Church. 

Madrid may supplant Rome as the moving picture capital of Europe. The 
-ydden movie boom in Spain is the result of a large number of foreign, and es- 
recially U.S., film productions there, and not of any great increase in the 
“panish movie industry. In May, United States motion picture producers were 
raking or preparing to make 10 major pictures in Spain, comprising a total in- 
vestuent of some $25 million. Foreign producers like Spain because of the 


abor and the assistance given them by Franco, who has lent hundreds of 


cheap 1 
As a result of the movie 


horses and Spanish cavalry troops to movie projects. 
activity, unemployment in Madrid has been reduced. 


The Valencia international fair, in which 2,000 exhibitors from 18 for- 
eien countries as well as Spain are taking part, was opened by Minister of 
Commer ce Miguel Arburta. The Spanish Ministry of Commerce announced that sur- 
charges are to be added to the prices of goods imported into Spain via trade 
fairs, supposedly to take care of exhibition expenses. The maximum limit of 
the surcharges was set at 25% of the value of the goods. 


Although the Spanish law which allows only a 25% maximum foreign capital 
investment in any Spanish enterprise continues in effect, the Spanish Ministry 
of Industry has made an exception in the case of the International Standard 
Electric Corporation. This U.S. firm has been allowed to put up 60% of the 
capital in the Spanish company Standard Eléctrica. 

Agricultural prospects in all regions of Spain were reported excellent with 
the exception of Andalusia, where there has been a slight deficiency in rain- 
fall. Except for the almond crop, which was damaged by late frosts » harvests 
will probably be large. The Spanish Government optimistically predicted that 
Spain would not have to import grain during 1955. Hydroelectric reserves were 
at higher levels for this season than they have been for the past four years. 


Lt. Gen. Juan Vigén, Chief of the Spanish General Staff, died in Madrid on 
May 24 at the age of 75. Vigén was Franco's Chief of Staff during the Spanish 
C ivil War and played an important role in the defense agreement negotiations 
vith the United States in 1953. Spanish novelist Concha Espina y Tagle died on 
Nay 19, aged 76. 


PORTUGAL 


7 A climax to the problem of Portuguese colonialism in India may be in sight. 
shere is a strong nationalist movement in Goa and, according to Gordon Graham 
the Christian Science Monitor, Portugal has lost faith in the Goan people 

and local officials and, therefore, has been forced to rely upon the military 
for suppression of local disturbances. Graham claimed that the Indian 
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+ has never officially sanctioned the forceful overthrow of 

the colony; that, in fact, it has been India rather than 
oa that has prevented the movement from gathering momentum . 
tmaian police, according to the correspondent, have stopped groups of _ volun- 
cers" attempting to enter the enclave by force. Graham concluded that if New 
nelhi gives official support to the Goan freedom movement and allows Indian 
witizens to participate, it seems likely that a civil war might result and 
‘dian public opinion might "force" Indian military intervention. With accu- 


zations from both sides, it is hard to determine where the actual blame lies. 
che Portuguese Government claims that a majority of Goanese prefer to remain 


subjects of Portugal. 


sovernmen ; 
cortuguese rule in 
she Government of G 


The Portuguese economic posi- 


In Portugal the business outlook improved. 
The value 


tion remains strong and foreign trade is above last year's totals. 
imports in March exceeded by 10% the total in March 1954 and exports in- 
International reserves at the end of March again reached 


wreased nearly 22%. 
In spite of this increased prosperity. 


new peak, as in every month this year. 
inflationary forces are apparent. 


An increase is expected in tourism in 1955 and expansion of present hotel 
facilities in the Lisbon area is underway. This expansion is a continuation 
of the building boom which Portugal experienced in 1954. Recently, however, 
some of the capital previously invested in the construction industries has 
noved into industrial ventures. The increase in electrical power consumption 
illustrates the expansion of manufacturing industries and other large con- 

New records were also set in air transportation for 1954. 


a 


no 
uv 


sumers. 


Production in the chemical industries was especially favorable. Compared 
to the January-March period of 1954, superphosphate production increased 10% 
and ammonium sulphate output increased 19%. Production of calcium cyanamide 
in this period was 2,350 tons while none was produced in the corresponding 
period in 1954. The cotton-textile production exceeded last year's Output by 
10%. Wheat production will reportedly be 30% smaller than last year's total. 
This is due to excessive moisture in the producing areas. The yield of other 


grains will be normal, however. 


A privately owned firm, SACOR, which has been granted an exclusive conces- 
sion for refining petroleum products in Portugal, announced that 741,000 tons 
of crude oil were processed by its refinery in 1954. This cam be compared to 
the 1953 figure of 110,200 tons and 74,480 tons refined in 1952. The firm soon 
hopes to be producing higher octane gasoline, sufficient jet fuel for Portu- 
guese needs, butane, asphalt, and lubricating oils. The Belgian oil company 
etrofina is preparing to exploit new oil deposits in Angola. New drillings 
will be carried on in an area 12 miles north of Luanda, where a producing well 


has already been brought in. 


_ José Frederico Ulrich, president of the year-old National Board of Nuclear 
“nergy, announced that Portugal is launching a widespread search for radio- 
active materials. The search will begin in northern Portugal just south of 

‘he Douro River and will later spread to the African possessions. Officials 
‘eel that sufficient reserves may be found for local needs. 


Thirty-seven ships of the United States Navy, including three carriers and 
‘WO heavy cruisers, arrived at Lisbon. This is the greatest concentration of 
varships ever to visit Portugal. 
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MEXICO 


Ties between President Ruiz Cortines and ex-President Lazaro Cardenas, 
wehitect of the government party, seem to be stronger than ever. Their first 
gers ince Ruiz Cortines took office, was at the inauguration of El 


=blic meeting, S1 . =. 
~spano hydroelectric plant in western Mexico. The new unit is part of the 


s-naleatepec system, of which General Cardenas is executive director. The 
eejendly encounter, bannerlined by the national press, was interpreted by 

cael observers to mean that the most powerful men in the Partido Revoluciona- 
aa Institucional (P.R.I.) was clearly behind the President and wanted the 
nation to know it. It is, however, difficult to determine how much influence, 
if any, Cardenas wields over the present administration. He is still the 
~ymbol of the P.R.I., and considered by many to be the most important politi- 
va] personality in Mexico. Since July 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 7) there has 
been some doubt as to whether the P.R.I. was solidly behind Ruiz Cortines. 

ey hig anti-corruption campaign, the President has lost the support of the 
slemanista faction. However, the other two big factions in the P.R.I., the 
cortinistas and the cardenistas, are now evidently united in support of the 
fresident. Since Ruiz Cortines is thereby assured of his control over the 
P.R.I., he should encounter little opposition to proposed legislation or 





vVAsv 


Salvador Vallina Lépez, special representative in Mexico of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco of Spain, was declared persona non grata and was ordered to 
leave the country in May. Mexico maintains diplomatic relations with the 
Republican Government of Spain in exile, and does not recognize the present 
Spanish Government. Vallina Lépez' "courtesy" resident's permit was withdrawn 
by the Ministry of the Interior because he had “expressed himself unfavorably" 
against Mexico in the Madrid newspaper Arriba. The incident came during 
negotiations for commercial interchange between Mexico and the Franco govern- 
ment. Some observers interpreted the move as confirmation of Mexico's support 


for the Republican Government. 





Communist and anti-Communist students throughout Mexico are defining 
their stand preparatory to an attempt by Communist cells in the universities 
to integrate into a national party. National Roman Catholic and other anti- 
/omunist student organizations with headquarters in Mexico City are trying 
to coordinate in a drive against the Communist campaign. The Red movement is 
tentatively scheduled to culminate June 6 in cell meetings in national and 
state universities, teachers colleges and technical training schools. 


The U.S. House of Representatives passed, on May 12, a bill authorizing 
the continuation of the recruiting of Mexican laborers for seasonal work on 
‘merican farms until June 30, 1958. The legislation will permit negotiation 
of a new agreement, including the recommendations which were approved by both 
governments in April (H.A.R., VIII: p. 152). Thousands of unemployed farm- 
cands are still jamming the border towns in hopes of finding work in the United 
States. It is reported that there are more than 10,000 of these farm laborers 
in Mexicali and over 15,000 in Hermosillo, Sonora. So far this year, the 
“exican Government has spent 1 million pesos in transporting numerous unemployed 
hopefuls" back to their homes. 


ety a economic situation continued to improve. In the first three 
The pl mee Mexico's balance of payments showed a surplus of $47.6 million. 
(0) 4 rable balance of trade is attributed to (1) increase in exports, 

/ *ncrease in the output of precious metals, (3) greater receipts from 
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income, i.e. tourism, (4) improvements in border trade, and 
e in long-term loans from abroad to be used in economic develop- 
The most encouraging fact in the situation is the steady rise in the 
sank of Mexico's monetary reserves, which at the end of April stood at $255 
‘tion, The flight of Mexican capital before and after the April 1954 


sevaluation has been reversed. 





" 
"invisible 
(5) increas 






‘ 
ment. 








It is estimated that foreign investments in Mexico amount to more than 
6750 million, of which two-thirds is presumably U.S. capital. According to a 


: aie published by the U.N.'s Economic Commission on Latin America, 80% of 


re 


the capital invested in the Mexican mining industry is foreign; in electric 
ocuee : 75% mostly Belgian and Canadian; however, foreign capital invested in 


tne manufacturing industries is only &. 


ab 


















The U.S. Department of Agriculture predicted that United States exports 
o¢ foodstuffs to Mexico will continue the marked downward trend shown in 1954. 
The Department reported that while in 1953 Mexico imported $132.9 million in 
1954, and is expected to go down still further in 1955. The decline is due 
largely to the increase in Mexico's wheat production to near self-sufficiency, 
and to the Mexican Government's prohibition on the importation of dairy 
products, especially cheese and powdered milk. It is hoped that 1955 agri- 
cultural production will be up 10% over the banner year 1954. 













Mexico City has been undergoing extraordinary growth in population. In 
1910 the city had 470,659 inhabitants. By 1930 it had passed the million 

mark. In 1950, the population was 3 million; and, according to a report pre- 
pared by the Banco Nacional Hipotecario for the National Housing Institute, 

"it is calculated that the population of the city will pass the four-million 
mark in the course of this year." The phenomenal growth of population has 
brought a great increase in construction. In 1954, 24,760 buildings were 

erected at a cost of 414,660 million pesos. Although four times as many 

dwelling houses were built in 1954 as in 1953, the housing shortage is still 
acute in the capital. The National Institute reports that it is imperative to 
build at least another 30,000 to 40,000 houses this year to meet current 

demands. There appears to be no relief in the urbanization movement in the 

near future, since most of Mexico's industry is located in the Federal District. 
In 1900, the developed area in the capital was 13 million square meters; it is 
now 147.6 million square meters. 















Consumption of electric power increased by 10% in 1954 in the Federal 
District. In order to meet the growing demands for electricity, not only in 
the Federal District, but all over Mexico, the Mexican Light and Power Company 
(Canadian) will invest 100 million pesos in new construction and improvements 
in existing installations. Most of this sum will be spent on new sub-stations, 
new transmission lines and improvement of distribution facilities. By the end 
of 1956, it is hoped that 193,200 kw. of additional power will be available 

for the Federal District and adjacent zones. 










r The Compania Impulsora de Empresas Eléctricas, S.A., a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, plans to invest 500 million pesos in expansion 
of electric power systems stretching from the U.S.-Mexican border to the pen- 
insula of Yucatan. A five-year building program to be undertaken this year by 4 
croup of power companies affiliated with the Cfa. Impulsora will add more than 
100,000 kw. of generating capacity to meet the growing needs of industry and 
sgriculture. All of the generating plants to be built under the five-year pro- 
Sram will be thermal units » which are expected to provide a better balance 
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r and thermal power by relieving regional power shortages due to 
e demand for power is growing fastest in the important industrial 


petween wate 
grought . Th 
nd mining areas in the North. 


Meanwhile, the power shortage in Guadalajara (H.A.R., VIII: p. 155) re- 
Guadalajara, Mexico's second largest city, has been without 
cower fOr as long as 20 hours a day. Many industrial plants have been forced 
i The recently in- 


shut down, and unemployment is increasing steadily. 
generate sufficient elec- 


+r 


augurated hydroelectric plant at El Cobano cannot 
tricity at present because of the lack of water. To relieve the shortage of 


a Westinghouse thermo-electric plant has been purchased. The plant 


power , 
service in January 1956. 


will generate 19,000 kw. and will be ready for 


Director of Petréleos Mexicanos Antonio J. Bermidez announced that 
vresent daily oil production is 272,000 barrels, 39,000 above 1954, which 
places Mexico seventh among the oil-producing countries. 


According to the International Highways Federation, Mexico is building 
roads at a rate unequalled by any other country in the world. The govern- 
nent is redoubling its efforts to extend highways to all parts of the country; 
however, there is still ea shortage of farm-to-market roads. State governments 
nave alloted 135.5 million pesos to the building of local roads this year; the 
rederal Government has increased this amount by 46.4 million pesos. Two high- 
ways are now being modernized to facilitate the transportation of cotton, 
principal crop of the area served by the roads which connect with the Texas 
porder. They are the 310-kilometer highway between Ciudad Victoria and 
Matamoros, and the 97-kilometer Matamoros-Reynosa highway. Work is being 
pushed ahead on the trans-Isthmanian highway in Tehuantepec. 


The Mexican mining industry was encouraged by the recent U.S. silver 
price increases. On May 30, after five consecutive increases during that 
month, silver prices stood at 90.54 an ounce as against 89.75¢ in March and 
38.5¢ in April. Increased sales of Mexican silver for minting purposes 
abroad are the main cause of the recent price rise. Recently, Mexico has sold 
much silver to West Germany, Guatemala and Ecuador. The silver situation and 
the firmness of prices of other metals should help the Mexican mining industry 
to recover from the two-year slump after the 1952 boom year. Production is 
estimated to be close to the record level of 1952, and the value of mineral 


0 


output has hit a new peak because of generally high prices on the world metal 
markets. 


Iwo newsprint factories are to be built in Mexico in 1955, one near 
Ixtepec, Oaxaca, and the other in the state of Michoacdén. The Oaxaca plant 
will be financed by Mexican, Canadian and U.S. investors and will cost about 
#12 million. The plant in Michoacén, also to cost $12 million, will be 
financed largely by the Bank of America of San Francisco, California. These 
two factories should produce about 90,000 tons of paper, which with existing 
plants, should cover Mexico's needs. 


General Rodolfo Sanchez Taboada, Secretary of the Navy, died of a heart 
attack on May 3. Naval engineer Alfonso Poiré Ruelas has been appointed as 
temporary Secretary. 


P.T. Mow, former head of Nationalist China's air procurement mission to 
mahington was freed on May 24 after 33 months' imprisonment in Mexico City. 
“ne Foreign Office ruled that he was a political refugee and thus not subject 
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Nationalist China had asked for his deportation to face a 
that he had embezzled more than $5 million entrusted to 
sm +o buy warplanes in the U.S. Former General Mow was arrested in August 
108 and was charged with embezzlement, and illegal entry into Mexico. Last 
a Mexican judge ruled that Mow was a political refugee and was en- 


September , 
4 This decision was received with widespread resentment, and 


+itled to asylum. 
there have been charges that Mow used some of "his" money to bribe Mexican 


officials. Supporters of the Nationalist China Government will continue their 
forts to have Mow deported. There is little doubt that he will be acquitted 
on the charge of illegal entry into Mexico, and will thus obtain complete 

rreedom Of movement in Mexico; however, he still faces embezzlement charges in 


if he tries to leave Mexico. 


+o deportation. 
snarge in Formosa 


ALCO 


19)C» 


the U.S. 
The Eighth session of the World Health Assembly of the U.N.'s World 


sealth Organization (WHO) convened in Mexico City on May 10. At present, the 


ernments of 84 countries are members of WHO, while the governments of 
Mexican Secretary of Public Health, 
The session 


rou 


YY 


three countries are associate members. 
Ignacio Morones Prieto, was elected president of the assembly. 


ended May 27. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Varied reports continued to come out of Guatemala regarding conditions 
there. New York Times correspondent Herbert L. Matthews was mildly optimistic 
in his recent reports. He pointed out that Castillo Armas is successfully 
overcoming the threats from the extreme left and right which have made his - 
position difficult, and is now steering safely and confidently down a middle 
road. Castillo, who has had more trouble from arch-conservative elements than 
from the left wing, has apparently not given in to rightist demands for strict 
control over labor. He has begun disentangling the confused agrarian reform 
program, and has managed to weed out some of the obvious inequities of the 
system while keeping many of the legitimate land and labor reforms introduced 
during the Arévalo and Arbenz regimes. Squatters who got land arbitrarily are 
being removed from the properties expropriated illegally by the Communists who 
gained control of the Arbenz land program. These squatters are receiving 


other public lands. 





Although most observers agree that Castillo Armas is doing his best to 
improve conditions, the President is still under fire from various groups. The 
Church-State issue came to the surface again during May when Archbishop 
Rossell Arellano demanded that the constituent assembly give the Roman Catholic 
church a "pre-eminent" position over other religions and establish compulsory 
vatholic instruction in all schools. The Archbishop complained of "discrimina- 
tion against the Church in the constitution being formulated. The reference 
wes to two articles recently approved by the 17-men Assembly committee now 
drafting a document for the consideration of a National Constituent Assembly in 
July. The articles in question guarantee religious freedom, give legal status 
to any religion or religious association, and guarantee freedom of education. 
the Archbishop claimed that since 90% of Guatemalans are Catholics, to provide 
*or freedom of education in the new constitution would be to ignore the rights of 
the people. In a letter to members of the Assembly's drafting committee, the 
‘rchbishop warned that if the Assembly does not "reconsider" its attitude, the 
-aurch will "estrange" itself from the government. Castillo Armas has insisted 
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freedom, and strongly rejected the Archbishop's demands. 
Church and State has been in effect in Guatemala since 1875, but 
Church recently began a drive to regain its old status as the 


on religious 
separation of 


the Catholic 
sate religion or at least win back the right to own churches and property. 


‘+ present all churches are government property, although the clergy is in 
affective control of them. No serious rift is evident, but observers agree 
that further pressure from the Church could cause unrest. 


Strong criticism of the government also appeered from liberal student 
groups. In mid-May there were protests from university students, who demanded 
an early approval of the constitution and abolition of the all-powerful 
tational Defense Committee against Communism on the grounds that it employed 
nolice-state methods and seemed unable to distinguish between "liberals" and 
Communists. The anti-Communist committee was formed by Castillo Armas after 
the revolution, with full powers to arrest and jail any persons it considered 


dangerously leftist. 


Student groups became increasingly defiant as May drew to an end. Through 
their weekly El Estudiante, the students told Castillo Armas that although the 
social and economic gains made during the last few years were being main- 
tained, there was no evidence of further progress, particularly in raising 
living standards and salaries. The two chief anti-Communist political organi- 
zations, the Independent Anti-Communist party and the University Students Anti- 
Communist Committee, have been competing for control of provincial political 
organizations. An open clash between the two groups at Totonicapaén was 
averted only by Castillo Armas' personal intervention. 





May Day came and went without incident. As labor organizations began 
preparations for parades late in April, rumors of plots abounded. One report 
had it that arms were being smuggled across the Mexican border and that exiled 
members of the Arbenz crew were not far behind. There were also fears that 
Communists working underground would sabotage the festivities. A few 
Communist leaflets did appear in the streets of Guatemala City on May 1, but 
there were no further signs of activity by them. Later in the month a would- 
be plot to overthrow Castillo Armas was nipped. The affair involved a feeble 
attempt by a handful of army officers to organize a revolt. The alleged 
leader, Captain Rodolfo Blanco, apparently approached fellow officers, and 
then quickly fled to asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy. Five other persons 
were jailed, but Castillo Armas wrote off the incident as minor » saying that 
some persons had "delusions of grandeur.” He said that Blanco, an officer in 
Castillo's own "Liberation Army," would be given a safe-conduct out of the 
country if he wished it. 


The economic picture remained poor. Over-all agricultural output is ex- 
pected to decline about 10% this year » partly because of bad weather, partly 
because small farmers have been discouraged by the delay in land reform. The 
shortage of maize continued, and actual famine was feared in some parts of the 
country before the next harvest. Some relief will come soon in the form of a 
U.S, gift of 7,000 tons of maize to the Guatemalan Government, which will sell 
it to consumers. 


_ the question of United States responsibility for helping Guatemala finan- 
cially continued to be debated in the U.S. Harold Stassen, director of the 
‘oreign Operations Administration (F.0.A.), stated in Washington that the U.S. 
Government 's policy is to increase aid to Guatemala to help it relieve the 
fconomic situation. 
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rdward J. Sparks, outgoing deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 

F Affairs, asked the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to maintain the 

sid program to Latin America, particularly in view of the urgent needs in 

natemalé and Bolivia. The committee is now considering President Eisenhower Ss 
ae foreign-aid budget of $3,500 million. The proposed funds for Latin 

ed rica are broken down as follows: $21 million for economic assistance, 

re Point-Four aid, and $1.5 million as the U.S.' contribution to 


¢29 million for 
pr United Nations technical-aid program. Of the $21 million for economic 


ssistance, $16 million are marked for Bolivia in the form of food supplies 
a agricultural equipment. The sum allocated to Guatemala was not announced. 


jner ican 





An appeal for further aid to Guatemala was made in a Christian Science 
vonitor editorial on May 14. It maintained that the U.S. Government, which 
cssisted at the birth of the Castillo Armas regime, has a continuing responsi- 
bility in Guatemala. It also suggested that some sort of U.S.-Guatemalan 
economic commission be set up to study the country's problems and outline a 


vrogram to solve them. Then further assistance could be based on these 


studies and recommendations. 


David L. Graham urged in the Nation that the U.S. should make sure that 
noney sent to Guatemala "does not stick to the palms of the political hacks who 
surround Castillo." He pointed out that even though "Castillo may be the 
dedicated man his admirers say he is,...no one can deny that his government is 
carrying a heavy load of grafters and cut-throats." Graham further suggested 
that the flow of dollars should be controlled to keep it from being diverted to 
their own purposes by the economic elite of the country or over-eager American 
promoters. Finally, he maintained that the U.S. should aid in the development 
of Guatemala's entire economy, “away from one-cropism, for instance, and the 
frittering away of foreign exchange on luxury goods." He insisted that 
Castillo's government needs $25 million immediately; "If the U.S. financed 
Castillo's revolt, as Time jubilantly hinted, we did not buy mrselves a govern- 
nent with the money--we simply made a down payment." Graham, incidentally, 
criticized as "pure McCarthyism" the campaign to call the Arbenz regime 
Communist-controlled; he claimed that our State Department could find no Reds 


in the Arbenz cabinet. 


The transportation picture improved during May. Winner of the $1.2 
million contract to construct a portion of the Inter-American Highway bottle- 
neck near the Mexican border was the Fisher Contracting Company of Arizona. 
The company is to construct an ll-kilometer section through mountainous 
country by December of this year. The letting of other contracts, and final 
completion of the entire 40-kilometer gap, awaits additional U.S. highway 
funds (H.A.R., VIII: p. 157). Construction of a branch highway from the 
Inter-American Highway southwest to Mazatenango and the Pacific coast port of 
Champerico is reported to be well advanced. With the highway situation im- 
proving in western Guatemala, the government is planning to build up Champerico 
4s @ natural exit for produce from this rich agricultural region. The port,due 
largely to poor communications with the interior » has been in disuse. The 
government has now bought the rusty port installations from J.R. Collins & 
company, a firm in which W.R. Grace & Company has a controlling interest » and 
plans to refurbish the port. 


The increase in tourist traffic since the revolution has also encouraged 
construction and improvements. Pan American World Airways, which sponsored an 
“xcursion of U.S. reporters to Guatemala several months ago and found that 
effort worthwhile » is planning to invest in a new luxury hotel in Guatemala 
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It is also backing plans to improve facilities at La Aurora Pield. 


sep include enlargement of landing strips and the construction of a new 
er building. Pan American also recently received permission from the 
a Aeronautics Board to continue its non-stop Guatemala City-Los Angeles 


‘nts on @ permanent basis and also to extend the northern terminal of this 
slight to San Francisco. 


tillo Armas has had both success and failure in his attempts to get 

nack at ex-President Arbenz and his aides. During April the government con- 
siccated the properties of Arbenz and his wife (H.A.R., VIII: p. 158). Arbenz 
lost properties amounting to $175,000, and his wife lost about $152,000. 

imong Arbenz' expropriated assets was a highly profitable cotton and coffee 
earm ($133,370). His wife's properties included a $95,000 farm and shares 

yorth $25,000. An interesting item in the recently published figures of fur- 
ther expropriations is the fact that many of the old Communist leaders have 


José Manuel Fortuny, former head of the Communist party, 
Some non- 


Cas 


few or no assets. 
owned only a $200 share in the Communist daily Tribuna Popular. 


Communist but fellow-traveling officials, on the other hand, became wealthy 
during their government career. Rogelio Cruz Wer, Arbenz' police chief, of 
nodest means 10 years ago, was listed as owning a $40,000 house, a $50,000 


farm, and other assets amounting to $111,000. 





Castillo Armas has been less successful in his attempts to extradite Cruz 
er and another Arbenz man, Jaime Rosenberg, from Mexico. His hopes of get- 
ting them back to Guatemala to face criminal charges were dashed late in May 
when a Mexican court ruled that Cruz Wer and Roseberg were legitimate political 
exiles and thus not subject to extradition from their Mexican asylum. 


There were two important developments in the diplomatic field. The 
United States Ambassador to Guatemala, Norman Armour, resigned his post and 
will retire - for the fourth time. Armour came out of retirement late last 
year to accept the Guatemalan post when Ambassador John Peurifoy was trans- 
ferred to Thailand (H.A.R., VII: No. 8). The new U.S. Ambassador will be 
Edward J. Sparks, who will leave the State Department (see above). Sparks had 
previously been Ambassador to Bolivia. Ecuador and Uruguay have finally 
recognized the Castillo Armas government, being the last of the American re- 


publics to do so. 


EL SALVADOR 


Events in El Salvador during May revolved around two major themes: con- 
cern with next year's presidential elections and with the century-old dream of 
Central American integration. Interest in politics, dormant during the strong 
but peaceful regime of President Osorio, has increased lately as public atten- 
tion turned to the presidential elections scheduled for September 15, 1956. 
The chief contender is Roberto Canessa, who resigned as Foreign Minister in the 
Osorio government several months ago in order to prepare his candidacy. Since : 
then Canessa has been busy enlisting the support of political figures and the 
army , all-important in Central American politics. During May he purchased the 
daily newspaper Nueva Patria and applied for permission to form a political 





party. The party is to be called Partido de Accién Nacional. Canessa, edu- 
cated in the United States, is popular in El Salvador and gained international 
avtention with his crusade for Central American unification when he was Foreign 
“inister. He is seeking support from the younger elements in the army, who 
reportedly express discontent with the present government's strong reliance on 
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Osorio being an army man of the old school. However, in 


ficers 
r army of ? observers point out that 


sa's reputation at home and abroad, many 
difficult time beating the government candidate; President 

orig has not yet announced the candidate of his Partido Revolucionario 
eer! Democratico (PRUD), but the most likely choice appears to be the 
eset Minister of the Interior, Lt. Col. Jose Marfa Lemus. Lemus, also an old 
a ‘leader is a less dynamic figure than Canessa, but is known as an astute 
 itician and an able campaigner. Support for the government candidate may 
iat be expected from some 8,000 industrial and business employees in the 
sepital area to whom social security benefits are to be extended July 1. At 
oresent 21,000 employees are covered. Excluded from the benefits are govern- 
seat employees, self-employed persons, domestic and agricultural labor, those 
as ng more than $200 a month, and all persons working outside San Salvador. 


genio: 
spite of Canes 


ne will have @ 


earni 


The old dream of unification of the Central American republics stirred 
again when economic and financial leaders of the five nations met in San Salva- 
dor May 4-9 to discuss economic intergration of the area. The conference was 
sponsored by the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) of the United 
ations . The usual nationalistic pressures were happily lessened. No spec- 
tacular decisions were made, but the fact that the representatives could meet 
and discuss economic problems after years of tension was in itself significant, 
and improved the prospects for a revitalization of the Organization of Central 
American States (ODECA). An indication of a maturing attitude towards resolv- 
ing problems amicably was the fact that, at the meeting, when El Salvador and 
guatemala both sought the site of a projected technological institute, the 
three other countries, appointed to settle the matter, unanimously awarded it 


to Guatemala. 


The conference closed on May 9 after recommending support for the follow- 

g: 1) The establishment of a paper industry under the control of the five 
nations. The location of the initial plant was awarded, without objections, to 
fonduras, where plans called for the plant to be built in the northwestern pine- 
forest region. This marked the beginning of the second project in economic 
integration. The first was the establishment of a school of public administra- 
tion in Costa Rica in 1953. The school, staffed under the direction of a United 
lations assistance program, trains personnel in public administration on 
national, state, and municipal levels. 2) The establishment of the above- 
mentioned technical institute -in Guatemala- to serve the entire region in 
scientific training and in the study of agricultural and industrial processes. 
3) The standardization of customs and tariff procedures with a view to evolving 
customs union. It remains to be seen whether the plans can be put into prac- 
ice, 


ing: 





Also held in El Salvador during May was a meeting of the directors of 
United States schools in Central America. This is the first time that the 
heads of the various U.S. schools in the area have met to discuss matters of 
mutual interest. The meeting was held under the auspices of the American 
vouncil of Education. 





El Salvador's cotton production increased. The 1954-55 crop is placed at 
*pproximately 85,000 bales, compared with the previous one of 54,000 bales. 
‘ith a domestic consumption more or less static at 12,000 bales, the country 
will be able to export the large balance. 
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HONDURAS 


vytual suspicions between the governments of Honduras and Nicaragua were 
. tilated during May when a minor border dispute broke out between the two 
geen The dispute began May 12, when the Honduran Government charged 
on med Nicaraguan troops had violated the border. The Honduran Government 
= rs to the border "to forstall any possible invasion 


+ 
tnat 


se moptealy sent 600 soldie 
pee ” In the rush, Colonel Hernan Acosta Mejia, chief of the Air Force, 
ae By the time the Honduran forces reached the 


.< killed when his plane crashed. 
aoe. the "trouble" was almost over. The Nicaraguan Foreign Minister, Oscar 


~syilla Sacasa, said that reports of an imminent invasion of Honduras by 

vjcaragua were "false and fantastic." By May 19, the Honduran Ambassador to 

ws caragua and the Nicaraguan Ambassador in Tegucigalpa had returned to their 

anetl following reports to their governments. It was later announced that 
“onduran and Nicaraguan boundary missions would proceed to inspect the frontier 
oa Involved in the dispute was an old disagreement over border markers 
iestroyed or obliterated years ago. Nicaragua has been occupying the border 
regions near the Caribbean coast since 1937. The cause of the Honduran accusa- 
tions was probably the unconscious violation of Honduran territory by Nicaraguan 


inn 
T1ONS 


‘ivil Guardsmen out on an expedition. 


porder , 


sone 
Vit « 





There were indications that economic relations between some of the Central 
tmerican countries were not as smooth as the champions of economic union be- 
lieved (See EL SALVADOR). The government was reportedly planning to annul its 
comercial treaty with El Salvador as retaliation for recent restrictions im- 
posed by the Salvadorean Government on Honduran imports. El Salvador recently 
prohibited importation of shirts and clothing manufactured in Honduras. The 
latter country will now block imports of soap and shoes manufactured in El 


4G¥ 


Salvador . 


Domestically, there were signs of trouble on the labor front. Late in 
April there were rumors of an impending strike in the banana region of the 
north coast. Leaflets circulated in San Pedro Sula inviting workers to strike 
and to demonstrate against the government's labor policies. The Tegucigalpa 
press warned that Communist agitators were probably back at work in the banana 
area fomenting a general strike like the one which paralyzed the Honduran 
economy for several months last year. The government announced it would crush 
any illegal work stoppage, and took the precautionary measure of banning the 


customary May Day parades in San Pedro Sula and other banana centers. 


A United Fruit Company reclamation project along the Sula Valley in north- 
western Honduras is reportedly near conclusion. A complex of canals has been 
built from the Ulta River to the sea to drain the swamps and to prevent floods. 
~rge areas Of alluvial land have thus been made farmable. Today, the Sula 
Valley is one of the world's largest banana-producing regions. The New York 
anes reports that in a single year it provides more than 9 million stems of the 


i Rubber, tung, African oil palms and 24 varieties of fine woods are grown 
in the area, 


NICARAGUA 


tite Nicaragua's relations with Costa Rica seemed to return to normal, but 

- Mi ete shifted its attention to the north. On May 12 , the Honduran Minister 
a €fense announced that he had ordered an investigation of reports that 
““ceraguan soldiers had penetrated territory claimed by his country. (For 
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ee HONDURAS). By the end of the week censorship had been imposed in 
apse to prevent the transmitting of “alarming or inexact reports. 
yicarag 





In a paid advertisement in the April 8 issue of the Mow TOE sims, 

+ Somoza painted a glowing picture of his country s promising eco- 
os ation and “enviable” progress. He attributed this to the record of 
eer security" in the nation, the $9 million loan from the World Bank, 

economic assistance, and revenue from high coffee and cotton prices on the 
orld market. Somoza thus hoped to attract U.S. capital into his country. In 
the advertisement, he also reprinted a February 1955 law designed to encour age 
sal protect foreign capital investment in Nicaragua. It included provisions 


re unrestricted remittance abroad of profits. 


presid 


nomic 


oeace and 


A decree published in March increased the revenue and expenditures of the 
1954-55 budget by 15.4 million cérdobas. An increase in customs duties and 
exchange surcharges will supply the revenue increase. The increase will bring 


the total budget to 224 million cérdobas. 


Raul Sandoval Aragén, General Secretary of the United Transport Workers 
federation, reported in the June 1955 issue of the Inter-American Labor Bulletin 
on the "deplorable" working conditions at the Luz gold mine in Lima. This is 
one of a number of such mines operated in Nicaragua by Canadian concerns. He 
nointed out that from an average daily wage of 8.40 cdérdobas ($1.12), miners 
have to pay 4.40 cérdobas (more than 50¢)for food. The company enables workers 
to occupy homes which they can purchase by monthly installments. A worker who 
loses his job must vacate the house and can be reimbursed with only half of 
wheat he paid on it, the remaining half being considered as rent. Whereas in the 
past the company store sold articles at cost, prevailing retail prices are now 
charged. Miners who participate actively in labor unions are fired, so workers 
are fearful of joining unions. The mine can be reached only by air; the fare 
from Managua is 80 cérdobas, which is approximately the salary for 10 days ' 


work. 





Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, editor of the newspaper La Prensa, was released 
from prison as a result of negotiations by the Inter-American Press Association. 
for seven more months he must remain outside of the capital without civil rights, 
and he will be unable to direct his newspaper. General Emiliano Chamorro » who 
had been in exile in Bluefields for plotting against the life of Somoza, was 
allowed to return due to poor health. He was flown to the capital and later 
transferred under guard to Granada, the stronghold of the Conservative party. 
Somoza also announced that Herndn Robledo, editor of Flecha, another opposition 
newspaper ,will not be allowed to return to the country unless he stand trial on 
charges of having participated in a plot to overthrow Somoza. 





COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica and Nicaragua agreed to draw up a protocol supplementing the 
1949 Treaty of Peace and Friendship. The protocol will set up the procedure to 
be followed by the countries in case of revolution or internal disorders. The 
énnouncement was made at a meeting of the special advisory committee of the 
Organization of American States (0.A.S.) which was set up in February to 
reconcile the two countries, then near armed conflict. Both ambassadors ’ 
Fernando Fournier of Costa Rica and Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua, 
“xpressed optimism over the outcome of the meetings. 








o Ss 


A major step was taken in May in the uniting of the Americas when a 2l- 
csiometer link was opened in the Pan American Highway between the town of La 
— It will now be possible to go by car from San 


we and the Nicaraguan border. 
sail pe Guatemala City. There now remain only two gaps in the highway from the 


rntt to Panama (H.A.R., VIII: p. 157), one in the northwest of 

waren ps the other in southern Costa Rica. Senator Spessard L. Holland of 
aul said at the ceremonies that completion of the highway is an important 
nective of the United States foreign policy. However, on May 19 the House 
sopropriations committee approved only $8 million out of the $75 million re- 
wwestea by President Eisenhower for completion of the highway to Panama. The 
a stated that the administration's program was a crash-basis 


~ommittee report 
srogram, which will cost the taxpayers an additional 20% or more for the same 


final result.” 





Costa Rica reached a refunding agreement with foreign bondholders of a 
$2.56 million debt dating back to 1871. The country wishes to clear up de- 
raulted bonds in order to qualify for World Bank loans. There remains one im- 
ortant international obligation in default with a group of French investors. 


As was expected, Costa Rica has already more than equaled the record 


soffee crop of 1952-53. uring February the foreign exchange holdings con- 
tinued to climb, “Lane $23.6 million as compared to $20.5 million a year ago. 


Domestic trade reached the highest level of several months and at the same time 
cost of living fell off from the January level. 


+he 


vue 


Word of Dr. Salk's anti-polio vaccine was received with great joy in Costa 
Rica, where the memory of the 1954 epidemic was still vivid. The Ministry of 
Public Health petitioned Congress to authorize $215,000 with which to purchase 


100,000 doses of the vaccine. 


\ 
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The anti-Communist Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
(RIT), an affiliate of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
‘I.C.F.T.U.) met in San José, Costa Rica, during April (H.A.R., VIII: p. 161). 
It was resolved to press for early recognition by the Organization of American 
states to entitle ORIT to a consultative status. The conference delegates 
discussed at length the suppression of trade union rights, especially in Peru, 
Argentina, Venezuela, and the Dominican Republic. A resolution regarding the 
obstacles to free trade union organization in Peru due to the Internal Security 
law was passed and a cable was dispatched to President Odrfa requesting that 
steps be taken tocorrect the situation. Strong resolutions were passed condemn- 


ing the dictatorships in the other countries mentioned. 


Three important resolutions were passed by the ORIT conference concerning 
economic and social problems in Latin America. The first of these motions 
pledged the ORIT "to fight for free peasant trade unionism," and for measures 
‘n behalf of agricultural workers. Another resolution called for the distribu- 
‘ion of land in countries where latifundia prevails. This resolution also 
recognized the need for crop diversification, credit for the small farmers » as 
pe @s agricultural machinery. Finally it was resolved that the ORIT should 
seveley an intense campaign to make the government and public opinion of the 
latin Ae more fully aware of the political, economic and social problems of 
ome €rica. Luis Alberto Monge of Costa Rica was again elected secretary 





The Bureau of Statistics disclosed that Co . 
“ sta Rica's population reached 
oe of December 31, 1954, an increase of 34,704 over the preceding year. 
irth rate was up while mortality fell, though infant mortality continued 
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so» Of the total number of deaths recorded, 39.3% were of infants less than 
eae old, with an additional 16.1% being in the age group one to four 
one en ghe number of marriages in 1954 was 6,951, in contrast to 6,922 in 


1053+ pivorces totaled 184, against 146 in 1953. 


PANAMA 


On May 12, the revised treaty between the United States and Panama was 
he White House to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, for consider- 


sent by t ’ : : 
tion after it completes the foreign trade bill, possibly in June. Indications 
ail that there will be little opposition to the treaty as it removes many 


wrevious sources of friction (H.A.R., VIII: p. 116). 


On May 15, the General Accounting Office submitted to Congress its audit 
on the operations of the Panama Canal. First it recommended that the invest- 
nent of the United States be liquidated. Second it proposed that the tolls be 

eficiently high to sustain the losses of the Canal Company in the operation 
of commissaries and post exchanges. This second recommendation did not defi- 
nitely state that there would be toll increases, but sources indicated that an 
increase is a probability. The increase might be over $1 a ton. 

The Pacific Coast Panama Canal Committee, a voluntary, nonprofit agency of 
managers Of major Pacific Coast ports and terminals with headquarters in San 
francisco, reacted swiftly to the threat of an increase. It pointed out that 
the Canal had made a $15 million profit on transit operations, hence tolls 
could be reduced. In addition, it alleged that the profits had been used il- 
legally to pay for losses incurred by commissaries, post exchanges and other 


related service activities in the Canal Zone. 


The New York Times reported the formation of two companies designed to in- 
crease the flow of capital to Latin America. The first was the International 
Finance Company. The membership was to be composed of all the members of the 
orld Bank. The second company, of more immediate interest to Panama ,was the 
Inter-American Capital Corporation. This company will be incorporated in Panama, 
thanks to Panama's having no corporate income tax. The sponsor of the new firm 
is Rudolf S. Hecht, New Orleans shipping leader. The new firm will start with 
a paid-in capital of $10,290,000, consisting of "$5 million of 3% income deben- 
tures and a like amount of $50 par value preferred stock, both convertible into 


common stock." 





On May 10, the Panamanian Embassy announced a contest open to the peoples 
of all nations for a design for a monument to the late President José A. Remén. 
the first prize will be $30,000, second prize $2,000, and third prize $1,000. 
Also a $50,000 reward was paid to a Panamanian priest and four others for in- 
‘ormation which led to the arrest of Remén's assassin. 


The Inter-American Labor Bulletin reported that the Assistant Secretaries 
of the ORIT, Serafino Romualdi and Arturo Jdéuregui, who were going to Panama 
tO organize the banana workers, had difficulty with the Panamanian secret 
police, Jauregui was denied a visa to visit Panama. Romualdi obtained a visa 
as he was to speak at the Third Catholic Conference on Rural Life and Labor. 
ater the Catholic Conference Romualdi was arrested at Puerto Armuelles. The 
police explained that "the ORIT had sent a group of agitators who were planning 
Ps foment strikes and to disturb the peace among the workers." The ORIT stated 
‘at it was the hostility of local United Fruit Co. officials against the free 
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+rade union movement, which caused these repressive measures. 
sources have reported that a new airfield is to be opened at Cerro Punta 

in chiriqui province located about 4O miles from the town of David. This 

al nas heretofore been relatively inaccessible. Because of the altitude the 

‘jimate permits the growing of temperate zone vegetables not usually available 

‘a tropical Panama. The new airfield will accommodate twin-engined aircraft 

and will afford an outlet to the large market in Panama City and the Canal 


Im 


one. 


On May 20, Roberto de la Guardia, Panama's new permanent delegate to the 
mited Nations, presented his credentials to the Secretary-General. The new 
nief delegate has been a representative to the world organization since 1946. 


The first Russian ship since 1949 passed through the Canal on May 18. 
It was the "Tagannog” bound from Cuba to eastern Russia with a cargo of sugar. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


General Fulgencio Batista continued the campaign to clothe his adminis- 
tration in the trappings of respectability. He could point to at least two 
achievements: the amnesty law and freedom of the press. Although he opposed 
the amnesty law at first, he gave it a sweeping endorsement when he found 
that it had strong popular support (H.A.F., VIII: p. 163). In May, many 
political prisoners were released, including Fidel Castro (H.A.R., VI: 

Nos. 7, ff.), the student leader who was captured after the ill-fated attack 
on the Moncada barracks near Santiago in 1953. Some 300 exiles were also 
free to return to Cuba under the law. As for freedom of the press, when 
interviewed by Allen Jackson of the Columbia Broadcasting System on May 10, 
Batista declared that the fact that he was constantly being attacked by the 
opposition press and radio and being called a military dictator or worse, 
was, in itself, one criterion of freedom of the press. He also denied being 
a military dictator. He said that during the three periods that he has 
served as President of Cuba, he has never had a military man in the cabinet. 
ie made no mention of his own military position or support, but added that 
there is no limitation on any of the basic freedoms of democracy in Cuba. 
while, in the past, the opposition has often charged that the basic freedoms 
have been withdrawn by the Batista regime as if they were permissive privi- 
leges rather than fundamental rights, there was no immediate challenge to 
Batista's statements. 


The perennial student disturbances threatened to flare into violence dur- 
ing May. In Matanzas, five students were wounded, including José A. 
schevarria, president of the Havana University Students Federation (Federacion 
“studiantil Universitaria--F.E.U.), when they clashed with police during a 
demonstration in memory of Antonio Guiteras, a revolutionary leader. When 
anne in Havana attempted to hold a meeting on May 9 to protest the 
“atanzas occurrences » police successfully intervened by roping off the univer- 
__ area. Authorities then closed the university for a two-day period to 
a “a feelings to subside. Various other institutions » including secondary 
wre were forced to close because of student sympathy strikes. While 
ae may not have been responsible for a small bomb which was exploded 

Out serious damage in Havana on May 11, the university became apprehensive 
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Cuba's Independence 


Students planned 
One 


May 18 when the F.E.U. announced a ceremony for 
. 20, to take place on the steps of the university. 
, welcome meeting for political prisoners just freed by the amnesty law. 
¢ ie was Fidel Castro, former F E.U. leader and revolutionary who led the 
vttack OD the Batista forces in July 1953 (See above) . The University 

‘ouncil refused permission for the affair because it might endanger the lives 
“= the students and the autonomy of the university," but students went ahead 
ath their plans nevertheless. On the evening of the meeting, police dis- 


eee the crowd without casualties by turning off all the lights and firing 


again on 
AY, May 


The U.S. Embassy in Cuba received a petition from an organization call- 
ine itself the Comité Nacional de ia Acera del Louvre (National Committee of 
the Acera del Louvre). The Acera del Louvre is ea wide open-space sidewalk 
area across from the west side of Hevana's Central Park on the Prado boule- 
vard. It was famous in revolutionary times as a meeting place for conspira- 
tors against Spain. The group asked that Cuba be admitted as a state in the 
Inited States. The Embassy replied that it would not transmit the request to 
congress as it was not in the best interests of the U.S. The president of 
the organization, Ramon Salas, was questioned by Cuban military authorities. 


Russia was still active in the Cuban sugar market (H.A.R., VIII: p. 164) 
and, according to the New York Journal of Commerce, May 10, Russian purchases 
in 1955 already exceeded 500,000 tons, with the possibility that another 
100,000 to 150,000 tons might be bought. The International Sugar Council had 
already raised the Cuban World Sugar quota once in 1955 to accommodate pre- 
vious Russian purchases and would probably be requested to do so again as the 


new purchases would exceed the larger quota. 











The necessity of raising the quota was also emphasized by the announce- 
ment of a barter deal involving 400,000 tons of sugar to finance the Havana 
harbor tunnel. The sugar would be delivered in 1955 and 1956 at current 
prices and would probably bring from $28 to $30 million. The contractor 
accepting the sugar in payment was the Société des Grands Travaux of Marseilles, 
which will be represented in its sugar trading by Dreyfus and Co. and 
Continental Grain Corporation. The mile-long tunnel (H.A.R., VII: No. 7) 
will connect downtown Havana with Regla, Casa Blanca, Cabanas, and Cojimar 
across the bay. A connecting road will join the Via Blanca highway running 
east along the north shore of Cuba. 


Two groups of Cubans in the U.S. during May were lobbying for Cuba's 
position on the revision of sugar legislation now being considered in the U.S. 
Congress. The first was a labor group which called on the State and Agricul- 
ture Departments and gave a press conference. The spokesman, Eusebio Mujal 
Sarniol, secretary general of the Cuban Confederation of Labor (Confederacién 
del Trabajo de Cuba) after speaking to various members of Congress and sound- 
ing out Opinion, predicted that new sugar legislation would not go into effect 
until 1957. Although the present law was not due to expire until the end of 
1956, it was thought that Congress would replace it with another to go into 
effect this year. Cuba would benefit by postponement of the new quotas, which 
would probably reduce Cuba's share of the market. The labor group praised the 
pe and the C.I.0. for support given them in Washington. A second group of 
a rn ne of businessmen, visited Houston, Texas. Juan Tejada, editor 
€ savana Post told reporters that Cuba could supply U.S. housewives with 
ugar at 5¢ per pound (current prices: mostly above 9¢) if subsidies were 
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. domestic sugarmen 
n m U.S. domestic production. Even so, your 
preys hurt,” he said. He did not elaborate on how this could be 
worked out. 
Cuban Government bonds were being sold 


.. the United States. In June 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 6), the government 
ee? ounced a $350 million public works program to be continued over several 


airs, he first $100 million portion of the over-all plan began in 1954, 


Sa of it was financed in Cuba. Allen and Co. of New York was recently 


lots have 
thorized to sell $23 million in bonds, of which two million 
aa been subscribed. Cuba's total debt is approximately $460 million, 


epee only about $65 million is payable in U.S. dollars. 


for the first time in 18 years, 


Recognition of Cuban roadbuilding since 1953 was accorded the country in 
vay when Robert O. Swain, president of the International Road Federation, 
announced the organization's award for highway progress would be given to 
oresident Batista. He said that, in cooperation with state and local adminis - 
trations , the Cuban Government has constructed more than 4,000 miles of high- 


ways and farm-to-market roads in about 25 years. 


HAITI 


Coffee continues to represent will over half of the value of Haitian ex- 
norts. There were alarmist reports immediately following hurricane Hazel that 
sossibly 40% of the coffee trees had been destroyed. The Department of Agri- 
culture has now announced, however, that the major damage done by Hazel, was 
to the last crop, and not to the trees. In a report containing additional 
data on hurricane damage, the Department stated that some 21,000 hectares of 
trees were destroyed or seriously damaged. Present conservative estimates now 
place this year's coffee crop at approximately 225,000 bags of 80 kilos each 
(176 lbs). Incidentally, four commemorative stamps were released by Haiti 
inscribed "Hurricane Hazel." They carry a picture of one of the U.S. heli- 
copters which rescued many Haitians during the disaster. 


A more serious matter is the sag in the world price of coffee. Tending 
to follow the price fluctuation, Haitian coffee hit a high of 680¢ in 1954, as 
against approximately 48d this month. A corresponding dip in exports from the 
U.S. to Haiti is to be expected. 





In an attempt to reestablish the banana industry in Haiti » the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Credit Institute intends to replant to bananas some 1,500 
hectares owned by the Standard Fruit Co. (rival of the United Fruit Co.). The 
plantation in the Cavaillon plain will be managed by Credit Institute 
personnel, 


In recognition of the need for development of small industries in Haiti > 

and to provide for additional employment opportunities, attempts are being 

made by the government to attract U.S. investors. In this connection, a group 
of government officials and Haitian businessmen attended the Inter-American 

Investment Conference in New Orleans late in March (H.A.R., VIII: p. 99). At 
the meeting, Haiti presented 10 concrete projects for which foriegn capital is 
sought, including a cotton textile mill, a marble quarry, a cattle farm, a low- 
Coss housing construction company, a wharf, hotels and a sisal plantation. The 
vepartment of National Economy named a committee to gather investment opportun- 


te ion and to act as a guidance group for potential investors visitirg 
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The Export-Import Bank of Washington announced that it has authorized 
_ancrease from $14 to $21 million in the credit established in 1951 for the 
itibonite Valley flood control and irrigation project. The additional credit 
All help Haiti carry the project through the construction phase. When com- 


a the $24 million project will bring approximately 60,000 acres of 


nyeted (1959) 
wn irrigation. Of the total credit of $21 million, it was expected 
that $20 million will have been utilized by completion date, for the services 


g, engineering and construction firms. The remaining $1 million will 
went U.S. agricultural equipment, relating directly to the agricultural 
Aah f the project being carried out by the Organisme de Develop- 


jevelopment phase oO 
coment de la Vallée de l'Artibonite. The Secretary for Finance reported that 


peme 
the sun of $3 million which will be necessary to complete the work, will be 
advanced by Haiti. 





tna 


roa 


The Foreign Operations Administration (F.0.A.) made available this month 
to Haiti $3.5 million for soil conservation projects, for irrigation in the 
vrincipal plains -Cul-de-Sac, Léogaue,* Port-de-Paix, Cayes and Torbeck- and 
for the building of interior roads in several areas of the republic. The 
eirst installment of a $750,000 F.O.A. emergency loan has been received in 
Jaiti. The money is to be used for restoration of irrigation systems and 


rorm-to-market roads damaged by the 1954 hurricane. 


A Canadian-American group engaged in the exploitation of Haiti's lignite 
deposits, announced that total construction costs for their project, including 
a wuarf, a short railway and a briquet plant, will be some $2.5 million. Work 


began in April. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic building program progressed as construction was 
started on the new $50 million shipyard with an adjoining free-port. Both 
projects are located on the Rio Haina, about eight miles west of Ciudad 
Trujillo. The shipyard has significance beyond the Caribbean, since it may 
mean competition for the United States east coast shipyards. Anticipated 
lower labor and operating costs may enable the new enterprise to bid success- 


fully on ship repair contracts. 


The dimensions of the largest dry-dock will be 1,105 by 145 feet, large 
enough to handle merchant or naval vessels of the Queen Mary or Forrestal 
class. The success of the shipyard seems to be assured by the heavy traffic 
of nearby Caribbean and Panama Canal shipping lanes, calculated to be approxi- 
mately 100,000 ships per year. 


The shipyard, which will be known as Astilleros Dominicanos Gibbs, is 
being built with Dominican and American capital and will be operated as a pri- 
vate concern. It will be directed by George W. Gibbs Jr. president of the 
Gibbs Corporation which operates yards in Florida. The Dominican company is 
also associated with Gilbert, McKay & Co. of New York (H.A.R., VIII: p. 146). 
‘stimates indicate that about 5,000 new jobs will be created, providing new 
Cpportunities for skilled Dominican workers. 


af The free-port, named after Trujillo, began operating on May 10. It will 
a it easy for the yards to import essential materials and for future mer- 
chandise distributors to maintain large duty-free inventories in the country. 
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robert M. Hallett of the Christian Science Monitor described the 
vaminican Armory which has been producing small arms for some years at San 
~»jstObal as a potential threat to the peace of the Central American~ 
-ribbean area. San Cristdébal is about 20 miles west of Ciudad Trujillo and 
win nlant there produces high quality automatic rifles and machineguns. it is 
rected py a Hungarian refugee, Brigadier General Alexander Kovacs, assisted 
my lled workers and an assortment of the latest equipment, which 


hy European ski : * 
ve possible high skill and accuracy. The actual production is not in excess 


make . 
a? the present Dominican needs, which may be unnecessarily high, although a 
wall surplus is exported to Latin American countries. Employment was esti- 
vated at 750 to 1,100, while production was valued at only $10,000 to $20,000 


er month, a very low rate per worker. 





Pan American World Airways may, in the near future, provide a non-stop 
-ervice from New York to Ciudad Trujillo, on the recommendation of Barron 
rredericks, examiner for the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Dominican Govern- 


oud originator of the proposal in 1953, has asked for a favorable decision 
before the summer tourist season. It is estimated that some 10,000 passengers 


per year may use the new service. 


Five Dominican refugees arrived in eastern Cuba aboard a small boat after 
spending five days in the Caribbean. The refugees belong to the opposition 
party and Dominican sources termed them insignificant men with police records, 


and Communist sympathizers. 


au 


After 25 years of the "Era of Trujillo,” it was not unexpected when 
Dominican newspaper men requested that the Generalissimo accept the nomination 
for President in the next elections. The date has not yet been set. 


The Dominican Congress approved an amnesty bill May 11 which affected all 
persons accused of political crimes. President Héctor B. Trujillo said the 
rovernment would help voluntary exiles to return to their homeland. 


PUERTO RICO 


May witnessed the inauguration of Puerto Rico's $15 million airport at 
la Verde, a small peninsula near San Juan. The building has the most modern 
nveniences, including a 30-room hotel to provide accommodations for airline 
rews and overnight guests. Governor Luis Munoz Marin officially opened the 
irport in a ceremony which highlighted a three-day fair attended by some 
200,000 persons. The airport, which was six years in the making, has a runway 
that can "accommodate every type of airplane conceivable in the near future." 


oO mom 


~ Qo oe [—) 


n 


_ Governor Munoz Marin visited Washington and other parts of the U.S. in 
“ay. In his talk with President Eisenhower, the Governor said that he does 
not want too high a minimum wage fixed for Puerto Rico and pointed out that 
the present average wage in the island -58¢ an hour- is higher than the mini- 
mum wage in England, France, and Italy. The Governor also urged the President 
vo aid him in improving the present Caribbean Commission (to include Puerto 
“ico and the Virgin Islands » aS well as every British, French and Dutch 
Possession in the Caribbean) in order to achieve better cultural and economic 
co-operation in that area. 


P The A.F.L. in Puerto Rico has devised a new plan to unify island unions. 
vne of the primary objectives of the organization would be to abolish the 
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of minimum wages in Puerto Rico, The organization would be made up of 


variety ially dock, textile, clothing, transit and white-collar 


,)] categories, espec 
workers - 
me President of the Puerto Rico television station, WAPA-TV, José Ramon 
~sneg, reported in May that there are more television sets in Puerto Rico 
ULNONES » 


ssan there are telephones. The Island has nearly 75,000 television sets and 


59.649 telephones. 


Catesby T. Jones, a 43-year-old New York economic geographer, pointed out 
+» May that he believes he can grow black pepper commercially in the Caribbean 
sslands . He hoped this could become an important crop in Puerto Rico, making 
ve U.S. independent of Far Eastern pepper. 


TNE Uev- 


A member of the New York City Board of Examiners, Harold Fields, was in- 
vited by the Federal Department of Education to visit the Puerto Rican schools 
wring July or August. Fields plans to study educational problems including 


ne selection of teaching and administrative personnel. 


Antonio Fernés Isérn, Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico in the U.S., 
stated that because of the improved economic situation in the Associated Free 
State, the people of the islands are not interested in statehood. Fernos 
Isérn added that “under the Associated Free State we are exploring new paths 
of political liberty and solidarity with the free world." 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


After months of speculation, it was officially announced that President 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez would visit Peru at the invitation of General Manuel 
\drfa, Colonel Pérez Jiménez' former teacher at the Peruvian Military College. 
The visit was scheduled for early in June, and President Odrfa had already 
accepted a return invitation to visit Venezuela during the first week in July, 
the "Semana de la Patria," which ends on July 5, the Venezuelan Independence 


Nar 
vay. 


Andrés Eloy Blanco, former Venezuelan Foreign Minister, died in Mexico 
city of injuries received in a traffic accident. He was a well-known poet as 
well as the former chief of the Venezuelan delegation to the United Nations. 
In November 1948, he and Rémulo Gallegos, Venezuelan writer and ex-President 
iow in Europe, were exiled when the Gallegos government was overthrown by a 
uilitary coup. Blanco had been living in Cuernavaca since then. There was a 
movement, with the consent of the Venezuelan Government » to bury him in 
varacas . His widow objected, however, because Eloy Blanco had recently said 
that he did not want to return to Venezuela, alive or dead, so long as it had 
an unworthy" government. When Eva Perén died, the Argentine newspaper El 
Lider singled out Eloy Blanco's poem "A un ano de tu luz" for an unsolicited 
smortality of sorts as revealed in the February 1955 issue of the liberal 
quarterly Humanismo published in Mexico. A purloined prose rendition of many 
“ines of Eloy Blanco's poem comprised almost the whole body of a kind of 
nenorial litany entitled "Eva Perén que sigues en el pueblo." 


F The Fifth Meeting of the Petroleum Committee of the International Labor 
“ganization (I.L.0.) opened April 25 with a speech by the Venezuelan Minister 
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Carlos Tinoco Rodil, who denounced “interested parties” which claim 
ime does not permit freedom of association to the 
_ayers of the country. That evening Adrian Vermeulen was deported from the 
ountry for his unexpected reply (H.A.R., VIII: p. 168) in which he outlined 
ee nistory of the relations between Venezuela and the I.L.0. and urged reform 
p the government's policies. The meeting then marked time while the member's 
betel to decide what to do. The labor group finally announced its decision 

oat to continue the meetings unless Vermeulen were allowed to return. An 
1.1.0. delegation flew to Curagao Friday, April 29, to interview Vermeulen 
about Pérez Jiménez' decision to let him return if he declared that in his 
speech at the first session of the meeting, he had had no intention of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Venezuela. Monday, May 2, the Petroleum 
‘onmittee decided to suspend its session in Caracas on the grounds that the 
neeting could not continue under conditions which provided no guarantees for 
the freedom of speech and personal safety of the delegates. The meeting 
adjourned sine die without making any provision as to where or when it would 
next convene. That evening, Venezuela officially announced its withdrawal 

from the I.L.0., accusing it of having disbanded the meeting because of the 
objection of only one of the three representatives of the I.L.O. The 
Venezuelan Government likewise accused the I.L.0. of being a political organi- 
zation. Adrian Vermeulen, too, was criticized in his home country. J. Van 
Den Henik, director of the United Christian Workers' Unions, censured him for 
not living up to the obligations in visiting a country with a different form 
of government and for endangering international labor cooperation in a con- 


troversial speech. 


of Labor, 
+nat the Venezuelan reg 


Despite Venezuela's break with the organization, Foreign Minister 
Aureliano Otanez later declared that Venezuela has a right to the technical 
assistance of the I.L.0O. until its withdrawal is made official sometime within 


the next two years. 


Senator Matthew Neely's amendment to the Reciprocal Trade Bill (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 169), which caused so much anxiety in trade circles, was defeated by 
the U.S. Senate. Senator Neely represents the coal-mining state of West 
Virginia. The Senate instead adopted a compromise trade bill which gives the 
President authority to limit any imports threatening U.S. industries vital to 
national security. Venezuelan trade circles were relieved but felt that not 
all cause for worry had been eliminated. At the llth meeting of the Venezuelan 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Production a few days later, the Caracas 
government was urged to have ready at all times concrete projects in case the 
U.S. Congress passed a law restricting petroleum imports. The federation asked 
that the projects be ready for immediate passage. It was also stressed, how- 
a a equality for all the U.S. capital invested in Venezuela should be 
observed, 


To celebrate 35 years of activity in Venezuela, the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation inaugurated its new 10-story office building in Caracas. Later P 
the president of the company, H. W. Haight, reported a sharp gain in the first- 
quarter earnings as compared to a year ago and announced that in 1955 the 
company will spend $120 million to expand its Venezuelan facilities » an in- 
crease of $10 million over 1954. He also announced that plans for "Tifa Juana 
pi 2, a second gas conservation plant to be erected on Lake Maracaibo, are 
tinished, and construction will begin after approval by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. The cost of the new plant, which is designed to conserve almost 120% 
“ore gas than "Tfa Juana No. 1" (H.A.R., VIII: p. 26), will be approximately 
ii million bolfvares (about $37 million). 
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Venezuela continues to strive to cut its food imports. Some phases of 
production are succeeding to the point of overproduction. There has been 
a surplus of butter for some months. The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion will soon reduce rice acreage because of a surplus. Sugar harvesting 
is in process, and the full crop is expected to be 136,000 metric tons, 
roughly the demand for sugar. The 1956 demand is expected to be 177,000 
tons as compared with a possible production of 219,000 tons. Three new 
sugar mills will have opened by then, too. Measures have already been 
recommended to meet what seems to be a real possibility of sugar overpro- 
duction. Unfortunately, this does not mean that every Venezuelan receives 
all the butter and sugar products he can consume. 


Pedro Gonzales Rincones announced that an autonomous institute was 
created under the Faculty of Agriculture of the Universidad Central to 
develop breeds of animals for Venezuelan conditions. He said the institute 
will import milk cows, milk goats, hogs, sheep, chickens, and turkeys from 
North America and adapt them. 


Netherlands investors plan to develop a poultry and egg industry in 
Venezuela sufficient to supply all the internal demand, according to James H. 
Kempton, U. S. Agricultural Attaché. After careful study of the market and 
local conditions, they are prepared to make an initial investment of $1.5 
million by late 1955. Venezuela is now a major export market for United 


States and Canadian poultry and eggs. 


COLOMBIA 


The conflict between the Liberal press and the government has seemingly 
subsided. This was perhaps due to the fact that the Tolima unrest (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 170) was apparently under control and because the press generally 


supported the government's suppression of the revolt in Tolima. 





In response to a suggestion by the Liberal daily El Tiempo, President 
Rojas Pinilla agreed to a peace commission to investigate disturbances such 
as that of the Tolima area. This commission is to be composed of five 
representatives; one each to be freely chosen by the two traditional parties, 
as well as two representatives from different parties and one representative 


of the armed forces to be chosen by the President. 


Liberal leaders sent a letter to the President which praised the gov- 
ernment action in cleaning up the Tolima uprising, but which also challenged 
the government's claim that Communism was largely responsible for it. The 
letter also expressed concern over the shooting of prisoners by Federal 
troops and over the decree (H.A.R., VIII: p. 172) designed to combat slander 
of the Armed Forces. On May 14, President Rojas Pinilla made a conciliatory 
speech, contrary to some expectations, in answer to these Liberal charges. 
He reiterated the government claim that the Communists bear a large share 
of the responsibility for the Tolima uprising and added that soldiers are 
risking their lives to defend life and property. He declared that slander 
of the Armed Forces would not be permitted. In answer to Liberal concern 


over the stringent measures taken by the government to restore order, he 
said, "The government did everything within its power to make everyone return 
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to peaceful pursuits. But violence has reappeared among us. It would not be 
fair to say that this happened because the government has turned away from 
its policy of peace." Rojas Pinilla reaffirmed the government's intention 
of giving social and economic aid (H.A.R., VIII: p. 171) to the areas of 


unrest. ° 

A major cause of the Tolima difficulties may be in the great increase 
in the cost of living, which has roughly quadrupled since 1940, while wages 
have remained comparatively low. A possible rise in the minimum wage (at 
nresent two pesos per day) is being studied by a committee appointed by the 
president and composed of representatives of the government, of labor and 
of management. According to Semana, even if the minimum wage were raised to 
four pesos per day, which is improbable, it would still not be sufficient. 
fn Marcha, a Catholic publication in the department of Santander, says, "The 
yorking class and the rural population are literally dragging themselves 
through a life of misery, hunger, grief, and of privations that should 
terrify any society that calls itself Christian." 


An editorial in Semana blamed this inflation on the rapid growth of 
purchasing power obtained from the export of coffee. The editorial criti- 
cized the government's policy, saying that this economic expansion could 
have been avoided if a sufficiently high tax had been levied on coffee and 
if resulting revenue had been saved. The editorial declared: "We are 
importing $650 million worth of goods a year, but we have only $400 million 
to spend.” It characterized the economy as inflated with buying power 
derived from coffee and with "fiscal crazes," beginning with the steel plant 
at Paz del Rio, "the biggest and worst of all." The editorial added that 
there are three ways to correct this unbalance in foreign trade: 1) devalu- 
ation of the peso, 2) rationing, and 3) an internal contraction of the 
economy that "would ruin half of the country." The conclusion is that the 
peso should be devalued. It cited the experience after World War II, when 
Colombia was faced with a situation similar to the present. On the recom- 
mendation of the Lauchlin Currie Mission (H.A.R., IV: No. 1) the peso was 
devalued in 1950 from 1.90 to 2.50 per dollar. As a consequence, Colombia 
achieved a stable currency and foreign exchange. In recommending the devalu- 
ation of the peso, it stated that the present measures of the government 
(credit control, importation through exchange cf products rather than money, 
import curbs) are stopgaps and that concrete progress can be made only 


through the devaluation of the peso. 





In this connection, the magazine Foreign Trade and Shipper said that 
reliable sources indicate that the peso will be devalued soon, and predicted 
that the official rate will probably be raised to upwards of three pesos 


per dollar. 





The seriousness of the economic condition of Colombia was highlighted 

by the announcement that on April 15 the total gold and dollar reserves 

were approximately $120 million, compared with $257 million in January. 
Disturbed by this situation, the government refused to issue any new import 
licenses until such time as the economy becomes more stabilized and also 
declared its intention of allowing imports from a country only on condition 
that they be paid for by exchange income received from exports to that same 
country. On May 13, the government legalized free foreign exchange transac- 
tions with the exception of certain export products, which would require the 
official exchange rate of 2.50 pesos per dollar. These products, which 
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comprise about 95% of the value of all Colombian exports, are coffee, 
pananas, hides, platinum and petroleum. Most essential imports must also 
be bought at the official exchange rate. At the present time the free 


exchange rate is 3.63 pesos per dollar. 


In addition to these measures, much attention was being given to the 
ott situation, which is the key to Colombia's economic difficulty. Dur- 
ing the past six months, coffee prices have fallen rapidly. The price of 

the top grade of Colombian coffee, Medellin Excelso, was approximately 95¢ 

a pound in April 1954, but suffered a serious decline in August 1954 and 
again in February 1955; the spot price in New York in May was approximately 
604 a pound. U. S. coffee consumption is down 27%; Brazil's sales are down 
0%; and Colombia's are down 23%. The great expectations of the Puerto Rico 
conference (H.A.R., VIII: p. 172) have not materialized. In fact there has 
been much speculation on the possibility of a price-cutting war between the 
,offee-producing nations of Latin America. In this situation, as in many 
coffee crises both national and international, Manuel Mejfa, President of 
the National Coffee Growers of Colombia, was the focus of attention. There 
was a hope in the minds of many that Mejfa would be able to achieve for the 
international coffee industry what he achieved for the Colombian coffee 
industry. Having been bankrupted twice by the vagaries of the coffee in- 
dustry, Mejia has, in a manner of speaking, devoted his life to stabilizing 
and improving the industry. Under his leadership, the Colombian Federation 
of Coffee Growers has become the most effective organization of its type in 
the world. The federation has resources estimated by reliable sources to 
be as high as $150 million. It has warehouse space sufficient for 3.5 

illion bags, or for one-half of the total annual production of the Colombian 
coffee industry. During the period from 1944-53, it has spent $6.5 million 
for various projects dedicated to the betterment of rural life in Colombia. 
The federation also loans money on coffee, giving preferences to the "dirt- 
farmer’ type of coffee grower. The magazine Visién states: "Mejia believes 
in equitable prices for all rather than large profits for a few." For this 
reason he has at various times received considerable opposition from within 
the federation. It is with this background that Mejia went to New York on 
May 26 for the meeting of the coffee-producing nations, which set out once 
more to form an international coffee organization of the type that was 


visualized at the Puerto Rico Conference. 


Medellin is to be the site of an UNESCO pilot library which will be the 
second such project in the world today. Julio Arroyase, professor of 
philosophy at Antioquia University, who has been selected to be director of 
this library, pointed out that, although libraries are not new to Latin 
America, most libraries there today are either private collections or are 
designed for the specific use of professors and students only. It is 
Arroyase's hope that this library will prove to be the beginning of many 


other such libraries in Latin America. 





The Chilean poet Pablo Neruda was refused entry to Colombia because 
of his Communist affiliation. Neruda wished to present the 1954 Stalin 
Peace Prize to Baidomero Sanin Cano, Colombian novelist and essayist. 
Neruda himself received the Stalin Peace Prize of 1953. Colombia broke 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union as an aftermath of the violent 


uprising (Bogotazo) in Colombia in April 1948. 


Construction is underway on a new $20 million airport at Bogota. The 
airport will be the largest international one in the Western Hemisphere and 


one of the largest in the world. 
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A $50 million contract to build a residential community in Bogota is 
to be signed with the Thompson-Starrett Company of Chicago and the Lewis 
‘onstruction Company of Seattle. This project is intended to provide hous- 


ing for 4,000 families. 


The Evangelical Confederation of Colombia reported that the government 
‘s working to halt Protestant education in that country. The confederation 
slaimed that 13 Protestant primary day schools were closed in April, making 
2 total of 30 for this year and more than 160 schools closed during the 
period since 1948, when organized religious persecution began. Padre Rdémulo 
Trujillo, Director of Education in Huila department, recently closed two 
schools for functioning without official approval, for not teaching Roman 
‘atholic religious doctrine and for "proselytizing." Closing of schools of 
vhatever denomination can be but ill-afforded by the department of Huila, 
according to the Evangelical Confederation, since illiteracy is at least 
60f, due to insufficient school facilities. 


On a nation-wide scale only 44% of the children between the ages of 
seven and 14 were enrolled in schools at the beginning of 1953. Of those 
who enrolled, only half completed the school year. Thus less than 25% of 
the primary-school-age children obtained adequate instruction throughout 


the year. 


The confederation also reported that Protestantism is "ridiculed and 
misrepresented,” and that all public school children are obliged to receive 
instruction in Catholic Church doctrine. The children and their teachers 
must join in rites of the Church and must attend mass as a group on Sundays 


and on feast days. 


ECUADOR 


In May, President Velasco Ibarra officially discouraged attempts to 
draft him for a second term when his present term expires in September 1956. 
Although the Ecuadorean constitution specifically prohibits a President's 
being re-elected for successive terms, enthusiastic followers of Velasco 
Ibarra have been advocating a national plebiscite to amend this provision. 
In a statement released through the government's secretary-general the 


President firmly rejected re-election. 


fanuel Agustin Aguirre, former secretary-general of the Socialist party, 
was arrested in Quito in May and charged with "disrespect to the President 
of the Republic." According to government sources, Aguirre used "improper 
terms" when he appeared as a defense witness in the January trial of the 


Socialist newspaper La Tierra, also accused of insulting the President (H.A.R., 


VIII: p. 32). A report from the Interior Ministry stated that Aguirre 
would be held indefinitely until the judge passes sentence. 


The Foreign Ministry declared that Ecuador would not negotiate with the 
U. S. regarding its claim to jurisdiction over a 200-mile limit to terri- 
torial waters without the consent and cooperation of Chile and Peru under 
their tripartite pact. This declaration was to correct Washington press 
reports which, commenting on the meetings between Ecuadorean Ambassador José 
Chiriboga and the State Department, made it appear that Ecuador had unilater- 
ally initiated negotiations with the U. S. on defining new maritime limits. 
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According to the New York Journal of Commerce, the Central Bank of 
aeuador declared gold and foreign exchange reserves of $33.5 million as 
of February 1955, with gold holdings accounting for $23 million. The 
‘eontral Bank also reported that Ecuador's 1954 favorable balance of trade 
amounted to $14 million. Exports for the year totaled $100 million and 
:mports amounted to $86 million, both figures being the highest on record. 
Bananas were the largest export item, making Ecuador the world's leading 
The 1954 bumper banana crop of 31 million stems was 


banana exporter. 
The 1955 harvest may yield approximately 


reportedly worth $35 million. 
ho million stems. 


The Export-Import Bank announced in May that it will lend Ecuador 
$0.7 million to complete the Quevedo-Manta highway (H.A.R., VIII: p. 79). 
This new credit increases the total amount loaned by the bank for this 
highway to $7.7 million. The new loan bears 5% interest and will be repaid 


a a w 


over a period of about 15 years. 


A 30-second earthquake, followed by two lesser tremors, rocked Quito 
and other north central Ecuadorean towns on May 11. Although there were no 
reports of casualties, the quake cracked walls, toppled church towers, and 
caused panic. The Quito Observatory located the center of the quake some 
150 kilometers north of the capital. A minor tremor, causing no damage, 


+)V 


was also felt in Guayaquil on May 2l. 


In May, President Velasco Ibarra authorized the 8-million-sucre budget 
of the Casa de la Cultura. Most of the money will be used to construct an 
open-air theater, a museum, and a national library in Quito. 


Personalities who were prominent in the news in May were Georges Bernys, 
former prefect of the Haut-Rhin Department of France, who was appointed as 
the new French Ambassador to Ecuador this month, and Marfa Piedad Castillo, 
Ecuadorean writer and poetess, who was honored by being named "The Woman of 
America of 1955" by the Organization of American Women in New York. Born 
in Guayaquil in 1888, Senora Castillo is the author of many articles and 


books including La Campana and Romanzas. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


During May the problem of maritime sovereignty continued to upset 
inter-American relations. Eight U. S. fishing boats have been seized by 
Peruvian and Ecuadorean authorities in an effort to enforce their claims 
to sovereignty 200 miles offshore. U. S. tuna fishing concerns, which are 
hard pressed to develop new fishing areas because of a scarcity of fish 
off the California coast and because of sharp competition from the huge 
Japanese industry, now range southward to exploit the virgin fishing grounds 
off the west coast of South America. Neither side seems willing to compro- 
mise ; the U. S. Government refuses to recognize the extension of sovereignty 
beyond the traditional three-mile limit, and Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, 
charging that U. S. fishing expeditions are injuring an important industry 
and food supply, continue to assert the legality of their claims. In Central 
America, Costa Rica makes similar claims. On May 6, the Peruvian Congress 





ratified the 1954 tripartite agreement between Ecuador, Peru, and Chile 
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(H. VII: No. 12), thus establishing as national law the extension 

rsp scat rights 200 miles offshore. The Peruvian Government denies 
that it is obstructing freedom of the high seas, reiterating its contention 
+hat the 200-mile limit was adopted solely to protect marine resources. So 
far, compromise has failed. The latest effort, a U. S. proposal to submit 
the case to the International Court of Justice at the Hague, was rejected 

y Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, which are reluctant to refer questions of 


sovereignty to the World Court. 


Student groups at Lima's 404-year-old University of San Marcos staged 
ralkout during May thet threatened to disturb the daily lives of all 

limenos. Some 250 premedical students failed to pass the entrance exam 
required for admission to the University's School of Medicine, and five of 
the students declared a hunger strike to protest the seemingly too difficult 
entrance requirements. On May 18, the entire student body declared a strike 
in sympathy with the unsuccessful Medical School candidates. Consequently, 
on May 20, the University governing board declared that the entire university 
would remain closed “until a more favorable climate for scholastic activ- 


ities develops.” 


Showing the close harmony existing between student and worker groups 
in Peru, the united trolley workers threatened to strike as of May 28 as 


an expression of sympathy for the student cause. It was also rumored that 


the city's power and light workers might strike. General opinion in Lima, 
was alienated by the threat 


which at first had favored the student groups, 
of worker strikes that would disturb daily life. Mariano Iberico Rodriguez, 


rector of the University, charged that the students were "acting in collabo- 
ration with other non-University agitating groups for evident political 
ends.’ The Ministry of Public Education denounced the strike and justified 
the difficult entrance requirements to the School of Medicine by pointing 
out that school facilities were too limited to admit most of the large 

number of premedical students and that the entrance exam was the only way 

to limit enrollment to manageable proportions. La Prensa of Lima said 
editorially on May 18 that too many students loafed in the University, gain- 


ing unearned professionel degrees. 





The University's technical departments are due for expansion with a 
U. S. loan of 2.2 million soles. In addition, rural educational expansion 
will be aided until 1960 with more than 8 million soles from the Peruvian- 
North American Cooperative Educational Service (SECPANE). It will help the 
rural Normal School of Urubamba, which will train most of Peru's future 
rural teachers, equip and improve industrial and agricultural training 
institutions, and provide textbooks and scarce educational materials. The 
National University of San Cristébal de Huamanga at Ayacucho is ta be re- 
established. Founded in 1680 by royal decree of Charles II, the University 
was closed in 1885 for lack of funds due to the disastrous War of the 


Pacific (1879-1884) , 


The association of sugar producers of Peru proposed a new plan during 
May to increase the U. S. quota for Peruvian sugar. As the U. S. sugar law 
now stands, major sugar-producing areas, such as Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, are alloted fixed quotas; in addition, 
Cuba is allowed to supply 96% of the sugar consumed in the United States 
that is not supplied by these fixed quotas or by U. S. cane and beet sugar 
growers. The recent Peruvian proposal, justified on the grounds that small 
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producers import many U. S. goods and should be allowed to increase their 
dollar revenue from sugar sales, suggests a cut of the Cuban allotment to 
83.0%, the difference to be supplied by the small producers, namely Peru, 
the Dominican Republic, Mexico, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Haiti. The 
areas with fixed quotas would not be subject to a cut. 


Production figures for January indicate that petroleum output may be 
greater in 1955 than during 1954. An increase of some 24,000 barrels was 
noted for the first month of the year, with total production at 1,463,800 
barrels. Exploration activities are extending widely over the country. 
During May, a convoy of 20 trucks carrying equipment used by the Inter- 
national Petroleum Company for exploratory operations in the Sechura Desert 
traveled south to Pisco, where the equipment will be used to explore con- 
cessions granted to international Petroleum and Sea Oil Ltd. 


Peru's second tire and rubber company, an affiliate of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company of Akron, Ohio, has been formed with United States and Peruvian 
capital. The new company, Cia B. F. Goodrich del Pert, is capitalized at 
$3 million, with the majority of shares held by Peruvian interests. A 
factory will be constructed a short distance from Lima and is expected to 
be in operation by May 1, 1956, producing 60,000 tires a year initially. 
This will compare with 138,000 units produced in 1954 by Peru's other tire 
plant, the Cia Goodyear del Peri, a subsidiary of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


Company, Of Akron, Ohio. 


During the last few years, the Peruvian Government has spent millions 
of dollars for irrigation and power projects. Recently the government 
received a free addition to its irrigation program with the freak formation 
of a dam in the Coralaque River, a tributary of the Tambo River in southern 
Peru. The natural rubble dam, from a landslide, stands 400 feet high and 
forms a lagoon five miles long and two miles across at its widest point. 
Originally containing 60 million cubic yards of water, the capacity of the 
lagoon was cut in half when engineers of the Ministry of Development 
blasted a 60 foot overflow channel as a safety measure. It is believed 
that the dam is stable enough to be permanent. If so, it will help irrigate 
the surrounding rich agricultural area and supply power for rural electri- 
fication and for smelting the copper reserves at Toquepala. 


One of Peru's oldest industries, the extraction of guano, has recently 
revived. Last century, the supply of guano on headlands and islands of 
Peru and Chile was almost entirely exhausted because of indiscriminate 
exploitation before the development of synthetic fertilizers. Under the 
management of the semi-official Compania Administradora del Guano, however, 
the guano deposits have been allowed to rebuild, and the industry produced 


some 300,000 metric tons during 1954. 





A trade pact between Argentina and Peru was signed in May. The agree- 
ment provided for the annual ekchange of 80,000 tons of Santa valley coal 
for an undetermined amount of Argentine wheat. The first shipment of coal 


has already been sent to Buenos Aires. 


Heavy seas, which caused damage along the entire Peruvian coast and 
forced several ports to close, alarmed parts of El Callao, the nation's 
leading port, which was slightly flooded. Army and fire department crews 
were dispatched to offer aid and to begin clean-up operations. 











The new U. S. Ambassador to Peru, diplomat Ellis 0. Briggs, arrived 
He replaced Harold H. Tittman, Jr. 


in Lima on May 17. 


The third congress of the Inter-American Regional Organization of 
torkers (ORIT), which met in Costa Rica April 13-17, voiced concern over 
the restricted development of Peruvian labor wnions. Charging that Odria's 
Internal Security Law is a hindrance to labor unions, the Congress agreed 
on the following resolutions: 1) to call upon the Peruvian Government to 
re-establish trade union and civic freedom, to release jailed workers and 
nolitical leaders, and to permit the return of exiles; 2) to send the 
President of Peru a cable urging him to fulfill pledges which he has made 
to repeal the Law for Internal Security, ana guarantee free elections which 
would permit the Peruvian people to re-estailish their democratic institu- 
tions; and 3) to recommend to the Executive Committee of the ORIT that it 
send a mission to Peru, to investigate the situation there and report on 
the trade union situation in that country, upon the basis of which the ORIT 


Executive may take appropriate measures. 


BOLIVIA 


Pointing the way toward economic diversification in Bolivia are the 
following four projects which are expected to bring in big foreign exchange 
savings: 1) A new six-inch pipeline from the Camiri oilfields to the 
Argentine frontier which will allow delivery of 2,500 barrels of crude oil 
per day; 2) the opening of new wells in the Bermejo oil field which will 
provide asphalt for the new road-puilding program; 3) a new factory in 
Cochabamba which will provide the oil industry with drums and other con- 

4) the opening of a large flour mill in Taraji. Other important 
works now under construction include a sugar refinery with a capacity to 
cover 60% of the national consumption, a powdered milk plant, a rice huller, 
and dams to be used for both electric power and irrigation. Other new 
pipelines are to be started soon, and a U. S. firm is about to survey the 
iron ore deposits of Mutin Mountain in southeastern Bolivia (H.A.R., VII: 
Nos. 6, 9), which ts said to have a reserve of 1,000 million tons. Another 
good sign is that the production of rice in newly opened areas around Santa 
Cruz is being doubled. The completion of these projects was made possible 
largely with U. S. aid, which permitted the transfer of funds normally 


needed for food imports to economic development. 





Bolivian labor leaders have added their pleas to have President Paz 
Estenssoro serve a second term, after his present one expires next April, 
to avoid possibly dangerous election passions. Labor generally wants more 
government control of management, state intervention in all new foreign 
investments in the country, expropriation of all the large landholdings, 
workers' control in the management of the Central Bank and foreign commerce, 
and limits on profit-making by large firms. These views were expressed by 
the powerful labor leader Juan Lechin in a May Day speech from the govern- 
ment palace, hinting broadly that these were the steps that labor wanted 
the government to take in order to keep labor's backing. 


Newspapermen were summoned to the prison in La Paz this month to 
interview Gustavo Stumpf, imprisoned sub-chief of the Falange implicated 
in a plot against the government in April (H.A.R., VIII: p. 177). Rumors 


had been circulating that Stumpf had died from injuries sustained under 
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torture. Newspapermen said later that Stumpf appeared to be in good health 
and had said that he was being treated well. 


The Inter-American Press Association has asked President Paz | 
Rstenssoro to restore the offices and plant of the newspaper La Patria 
’ Oruro, whose builcing was destroyed earlier in May by a pro-government 
mob. The association said in a statement that lack of police protection 
eaused the sacking and closing of La Razon of La Paz four years ago, and 
charged that the police did not interfere last year when another pro- 
noverauiiilt mob destroyed Los Tiempos or Cochabamba. 





The Foreign Operations Administration (F.0.A.) authorized the 
olivian Government to make purchases amounting to $3.5 million, raising 
he amount of financial aid to Bolivia from the U. S. to $18 million. 
he approved purchases range from airplane parts and industrial equipment 


$0 seeds. 


 & ~ 


President Paz Estenssoro has announced a new drive to wipe out graft, 
corruption, speculation, bribery and smuggling. Admitting that his own 
administration has not been innocent of such evils, the President said 
that he did not want an unrealistic picture painted "since in previous 
governments there was 10 times as much pilfering as in ours." A decree 
has been issued prohibiting directors and owners of businesses from be- 
coming state employees. Also, anyone sharing in profits of a business 
organization is prohibited from working in a bank handling foreign 
exchange or loans. Legislation is being prepared to punish any such 

economic" crimes against the state. 


CP RR ae - tater 


Inflationary situations have served to increase anti-Semitism, for 
Jews in Cochabamba have been the main target of the anti-speculation and 
anti-profiteering campaigns. Partly as a result of this and due also to 
the unsettled state of the retail and import trade, the Jewish colony in 
Cochabamba has decreased from 900 to 600 over the past three years. 
Jewish sources say that native merchants charged with the same or greater 
crimes receive lighter sentences in the courts, and that a representative 
of the Central Bank in Cochabamba refused to issue foreign exchange allo- 
cations to Jewish merchants. Juan Lechin said that false rumors of anti- 
Semiticmeasures had been started by enemies of the government, and that 


"There is no race superiority here." 





Known as a particularly active anti-Communist, President Paz 
Estenssoro has rarely made a major speech this year in which he has not 
attacked Bolivia's Communists. He and other government leaders estimate 
that the Bolivian Communist party has a maximum membership of 3,000. The 
party prefers to have a trained and obedient cadre and apparently does not 
accept all applications for membership. Like most parties in Bolivia, the 
Communist party is suffering from the lack of a strong leader. The 
President has labeled the Communists as serious enemies of the regime as 
the Extremist Right, since both wish to submit the Bolivian people to a 


Fascistic dictatorship. 
CHILE 


May 1955 marked the gravest crisis the government of President Carlos 
Ibanez del Campo has faced in its three-year history. The tension between 
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the executive and legislative branches of government was heightened by 
charges Of political activity within the armed forces, intensified gov- 
ernment meddling in military affairs, and the precipitation of the most 
serious cabinet crisis to date. The situation was further complicated 

by the combined opposition majority in Congress and its steadily increas- 
ing popularity among the electorate. 


The crisis was caused originally by government reshuffling of army 
officers which began last March when four top generals were requested to 
retire because of "seditious activities" (H.A.R., VIII: p. 130). On 
May 15, General Javier Diaz Donoso was removed as commander of the Second 
(Santiago) division of the Chilean Army. Reportedly, General Diaz visited 
President Ibanez earlier in the month to denounce political meetings which 
were being held by military supporters of the Ibanez regime, a group of 
officers known as the Linea Recta. Army regulations strictly prohibit any 
political activity whatsoever by members of the armed forces. According 
to the anti-administration caily El Debate of Santiago, Diaz was repaid 
for his concern by being rel jeved of command. Colonel Ratl Silva Maturana 
assumed command of the Second Division. Silva, feeling that the removal 
of Diaz was unjust, organized a group of officers (composed largely of 
the anti-administration Puma faction) who urged that General Dfaz be re- 
instated. Silva was promptly placed in jail incommunicado on the charge 
of making "undisciplined protests" about changes in army command. Another 
protest from the military was squelched when, on May 23, the director of 
the Chilean Military Academy, General Ramon Salinas, was arrested for 
"organizing an attempt to close Congress and establish a military dictator- 
ship in Chile." When army officers demanded an investigation of the 
arrests, the government ordered all members of the armed forces restricted 


to their barracks. 


The Chamber of Deputies immediately ordered a special session to 
analyze the situation. The opposition accused the Ibanez government of 
making changes in the army for purely political reasons and of condoning 
military intervention in politics by allowing meetings of army officers 
partial to the Ibénez regime (i.e., the Linea Recta). Baltazar Castro, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, invited the Minister of Defense to 
appear before the legislature and submit a report on the "supposed ill- 
feeling among high officials of the armed forces." Acting Minister of 
Defense Rail Araya (taking over the duties of Tobfas Barros Ortiz, who 
resigned because of ill-health) bluntly refused to make any statement until 
investigations were completed. Araya denounced the action of Congress, 
saying it showed great disrespect for both the President and the Army. He 
added that the constant campaigns against the administration and the mili- 
tary were subversive attempts to "confuse public opinion... The essential 
virtues of institutions are undermined without measuring the results which 
this produces, i.e., abetting the enemies of order and national defense.’ 


The principal pro-administration political party, the Partido Agrario 
Laborista (P.A.L.), plunged the cabinet into a major crisis on May 29 when 
the _party's six ministers resigned. The Agrario Laboristas turned against 
Ibanez when, on government order, Chilean authorities turned over 13 
Peruvian students, deported by President Perén of Argentina, to Peruvian 
border authorities. Public opinion in Chile favored the students, who 
wanted to stay in Chile, and many people feared that the traditional Latin 
American right of asylum was being threatened. In the middle of May the 
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Peruvian Government notified the Chilean Foreign Minister that 11 of the 
students had been unconditionally released but that two of them had been 
ordered to leave their native country. On May 20 the Chilean cabinet 
sent instructions to the Embassy in Lima to issue visas to the students 
so that they might come to Chile. President Ibanez declared that the 
situation had been settled in a satisfactory way, but a wave of student 
strikes indicated that Chilean youth did not agree. The Student Federa- 
tion (Federacién Estudiantil) demanded the resignation of Carlos Ferrer, 
Under-Secretary of the Interior, the man considered responsible for 
government delay in granting asylum. When President Ibanez refused to 
dismiss Ferrer, his own main political backers, the Agrario Laboristas, 
quit the cabinet. The party ordered all its members to leave their posts 
in civil, provincial, and national government. However, two P.A.L. 
members, Oscar Herrera, Minister of Education, and Abraham Pérez, Minister 
of Finance, did not resign from the cabinet and said that they would 
rather resign their party membership than desert President Ibanez. The 
new cabinet includes the following ministers: Osvaldo Koch (Interior), 
Kaare Olsen Nielsen (Foreign Affairs), Abraham Pérez (Finance), Arturo 
Zuniga (Economy), Oscar Herrera (Education), Benjamin Videla (Defense), 
Alejandro Schweitzer (Public Works), Roberto Infante (Agriculture), Ratl 
Barrio (Health), Mariano Fontecilla (Justice), Hugo Infante (Lands and 
Colonization), Osvaldo Sanmarin (Mines), and Eduardo Yanez (Labor). 


On May 2, President Ibanez made his annual state-of-the-nation 
address to Congress. He said that emergency executive powers were abso- 
lutely necessary to cope with the economic crisis of Chile. He blamed 
past administrations for having started the inflationary spiral that 
continues unabated and accused the opposition of systematically paving 
the way for economic disaster and subversive activities. Ibanez particu- 
larly urged a major, fundamental constitutional reform which would permit 
the Executive to dissolve Congress during certain critical circumstances. 


The President's message evoked howls of protest from the opposition. 
In the Senate, several liberals submitted a Constitutional reform bill 
proposing a drastic reduction of Executive powers. In order to "re- 
establish the parliamentary system," the President should submit his 
recommendations of Ministers of Interior, Foreign Affairs, Economy, and 
Finance for approval. All cabinet dismissals and resignations would 
require legislative authorization. The bill also included measures to 
restrict the President's veto power and to abolish the custom of speeding 
up the processing of bills the President feels are urgently required. 


More political flurries occurred in the Chamber of Deputies when 
Baltazar Castro, president of the House, Héctor Correa, first vice- 
president, and Carlos Montane, second vice-president, all resigned. The 
resignations were presented after an unsuccessful motion to censure 
Baltazar Castro for tabling a bill proposing the foundation of a school 
of journalism. Dissension flared up momentarily, but when the censure 
motion was voted down 54 to 49, the three officials resumed their duties. 





On May 3, President Ibanez signed the new copper law which ends 
discriminatory exchange regulations, revamps the tax system, and gives 
the copper companies full control of export sales (H.A.R., VIII: p. 83). 
Under the law the companies will pay a single inclusive income tax based 
On production. For established producers this tax amounts to 50% of their 
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profits plus @ 25% surcharge for an annual output of 360,000 tons of 
copper a year. As production increases, the surcharge decreases, so that 
if a company produced 720,000 tons of copper per year, there would be no 
surcharge. While the tax is still very high, it is an improvement on the 
complicated taxes and incidental fees which previously forced the large 
mining companies to pay to the government 85% of their Chilean revenues. 
The companies are now allowed to buy pesos at the rate of 200 per dollar, 
while before they were severely handicapped by having to pay labor and 
production costs at the rate of 19.37 pesos per dollar. The new law 
permits the companies to sell their own copper and receive the full mar- 
ket price for it instead of having to sell at a fixed price to the Banco 


Central. A new government copper department will supervise all exports 


of copper. 


The new law was passed because the Chilean Government hoped it would 
increase copper production to 480,000 tons per year, as well as boosting 
dollar revenues, U. S. investments, and domestic employment opportunities. 
Experts in the U. S. indicated that the foreign investment future of 
Chile looks much brighter. One Anaconda spokesman said, "The good spirit 
evidenced by this legislation is such that it will make possible the 
investment of new capital in Chile." Anaconda announced plans to develop 
its Indio Muerto copper deposits in the province of Tarapaca. Indio 
Muerto, with reserves estimated at between 50 and 70 million tons of 
2% copper ore, may later replace the Anaconda mine at Potrerillos. 


New, liberalized exchange rates have been decreed for exporters of 
fruit, iron, lead, and copper from small mines. The firms will be allowed 
a 360-peso-per-dollar exchange rate to apply to dyes, tools, spare parts, 
and tires, while the free banking rate of 200 pesos per dollar will 
cover all other import items on the regular budget. On the brokers' 
market, the exchange reached an all-time high of 450 pesos per dollar. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


May Day offered a chance for President Juan Perdén to test the support 
of Argentina's organized workers for his campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church. The support, as expressed in a mass meeting in Plaza de 
Mayo before the Casa Rosada (Government House), was vociferous. Perdén 
declared he would take whatever action against the Church the Argentine 
people desired. Eduardo Vuletich, Secretary-General of the Confederacién 
General del Trabajo (C.G.T.), received prolonged applause as he called for 
complete constitutional separation of Church and State, and for the 
elimination of Catholic religious education in public schools. The crowd 
shouted slogans such as "Priests no, Perén yes...Our lives for Perén." 


The President was now in a stronger position to claim that Church- 
State separation was "demanded by the people.'' Congressional response to 
the "people's will" came on May 19-20. The Chamber of Deputies (by a vote 
of 121-12) and Senate approved a bill calling for the election of a 
constituent assembly to disestablish the Roman Catholic Church as the 
state religion of Argentina. Congressional debate made it clear that the 
assembly should confine itself to amending only four articles (relating to 
the Church) of the Constitution, including Article 2 that calls for 
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sovernment support of the Roman Catholic faith, and Article 77 which 
requires the President and Vice-President to be Roman Catholics. There 
had been speculation that the government would also seek to modify 
Article 40, which reserves to the state complete domain over subsoil and 
other productive facilities, in order to facilitate the entry into 
Argentina of foreign companies. There was a movement during May to have 
the general elections for the 1958-64 term take place along with the 
referendum to save the expense of an additional election the following 
year. In the meantime, the C.G.T. and other groups began to demand a 


third term for Perén. 


Also on May 20, the Chamber of Deputies approved 112-8 a measure 
previously passed by the Senate making all religious institutions retro- 
actively subject to taxation as of the first of the year. Roman Catholic 
organizations in Buenos Aires asserted, through leaflets distributed 
throughout the city, that the Church would not object to separation from 
the State if properties now worth $143 million seized by President 
Bernardino Rivadavia in the 1820's were restored. Leaflets declared that 
the Argentine State owed the Church 2 million pesos plus interest 
accumulated on that sum for 130 years. 


The Ministry of Social Welfare and Public Health issued a resolution 
in May calling for the replacement of all religious personnel serving in 
administrative capacities in institutions affiliated with the government's 
social welfare programs. On May 30, Church sources protested that the 
ministry had ordered 113 nuns to leave their posts in orphanages and 
homes for the aged. On the same day a law was passed banning religious 
education in the nation's schools, thus giving legislative approval to a 
"temporary suspension” order made by Minister of Education Armando Méndez 
San Mertin in April (H.A.R., VIII: p. 182). The Chamber of Deputies also 
voted to amend its by-laws so that new members would have to be sworn in 
only "by the Constitution"; mention of God and the Holy Gospel would be 


eliminated. 


Roman Catholics continued bitterly to resist the government's anti- 
Church moves. The New York Times editorialized that "for the first time 
since he became dictator 10 years ago, General Perdén has stirred up an 
active public opposition." Priests in Buenos Aires declared that the 
authors and accomplices of the “persecution...cannot call themselves 
Catholic, and according to the degree of their rebellion, they place them- 
selves among dissenters." On May 6, 10,000 to 20,000 Catholics marched 
from the Cathedral to the residence of the Papal Nuncio in a demonstration 
of protest against the government. Police, who tried unsuccessfully to 
halt the procession with drawn sabers, arrested about 40 persons, 
including all the national officers of the Catholic Action movement. The 
semi-official Democracia warned that the Catholic Church was pushing 


Argentina toward "trial by blood and fire." 











In Cérdoba, police cited new evidence of "clerical aggression." They 
accused priests and laymen of using churches as bases for fomenting street 
disturbances. When a Carmelite father held Holy Hour services on May 15 
in defiance of police orders, Church authorities were ordered henceforth 
to hold no benediction services without police permits. This action was 
followed by the arrest of numerous persons, including three priests, and 
the closing of 16 churches. 
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On May 21, Buenos Aires papers announced that "scores" of persons, 
ineluding several Roman Catholic priests, were arrested in connection with the 
aiscovery of a “vast criminal clerical plot" to distribute inflammatory 
amphlets against the government. Later reports limited the number of arrests 
to By the end of May, news dispatches reported that 59 priests had been 
getained by police since the beginning of Peron's anti-clerical campaign last 


November . 


On May 25, Perén became the first President in the nation's history not to 
attend Te Deum services in commemoration of the 145th anniversary of 
Argentina's independence. Other top government officials were also absent. 
After a Te Deum ceremony in a Mendoza church, a priest called on faithful 
‘atholics to maintain their religious convictions even if it cost their lives. 
The demonstration which followed was finally dispersed by firemen who directed 
streams of water against the crowd, and by police who made a number of 
There were also disorders, accompanied by arrests, in numerous other 


In some cases, Catholic demonstrators used sticks and paving stones 
In Salta, a bust of President 


arrests. 
cities. 
as weapons in pitched battles with the police. 
Perén was pushed over. 


Roman Catholic groups throughout the hemisphere lamented Perdn's "anti- 
Christian” behavior. Buenos Aires priests noted, incidentally, that Reverend 
Pedro Badanelli and Reverend Martin Rothamel, who had made radio speeches 
defending Perén (H.A.R., VIII: p. 183) had been "suspended by their bishops 
several years ago for non-fulfillment of their sacerdotal duties." One 
indirect note of support for the government's campaign came from Miami, 
Florida, where the Southern Baptist Convention "noted with gratitude" recent 
developments promising more emphasis on Church-State separation, "especially 


in Latin America." From the Russian Orthodox Church, Perén received a "top 


honor award.” 


Jules Dubois, chairman of the Inter-American Press Association's Committee 
on Freedom of the Press, asserted that press censorship in Argentina has 
become increasingly evident since Perén's break with the Catholic Church. He 
pointed out that communication companies in Buenos Aires are halting or 
delaying certain dispatches of correspondents, fearful that the government 
may hold them responsible and shut them down. They prefer, therefore, to 
submit copy to the Ministry of Communications for clearance rather than risk 
severe reprisals should dispatches be considered disrespectful. Incidentally, 
former Peronista deputy José Emilio Visca, who headed a widespread inquiry 
into the operations of foreign news agencies in Argentina in 1950 (H.A.R., 
III: Nos. 1,ff.) was arrested in May on charges of having defrauded the 
Instituto Argentino para la Promocidén del Intercambio (IAPI). He and five 
partners had saved for themselves about $100 ,000 by not paying for cars the 


agency had given them to sell. 








Perén lauded the Argentine press as "honorable...the biggest and best" of 
any country. He promised that this year the government would begin to think 
about making newspapermen stockholders in the papers for which they work. On 
May 24, Argentina's largest local news agency, the Asociacién Periodistica 
Argentina (A.P.A.) was closed because "revenue was insufficient to meet 


expenses ," 


The anniversary of the birth of Eva Perdén, who died in 1952, was cele- 
brated on May 7 in a ceremony in front of the presidential residence, where 
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+he President laid the first stone of a monument dedicated to her memory. The 
-+pucture is to be 450 feet high, the "largest funeral monument in the world 
prey Egyptian pyramids." Its height is greater than that of the Statue of 
iiberty. In Navarro and Saladillo in Buenos Aires province, Radical party 
municipal authorities, who took over their posts on May 1, ordered the removal 
of busts of Evita and of pictures of President Perén. Peronists workers in 
those cities went on a protest strike, and on May 12 Radical mayors and 
aldermen were replaced by a Peronista "interventor." 


Minister of Interior Angel Borlenghi announced that the goverment plans to 
sonvert Argentina's eight national territories into provinces, adding to the 
existing 16 provinces. The Falkland Islands and sections of Antarctica would 
be included as part of one province. The Navy Minister also announced that a 
pranch of the National Bank of Argentina had set up an Antarctic branch at 
camp Esperanza, which is at the tip of what Argentines call Trinity Cape 
usually known as Louis Phillippe Peninsula, at the northern end of Palmer 
Peninsula). British sovereignty over the Falkland Island dependencies has 
long been contested by Argentina, which has consistently refused British 
proposals for submitting the dispute to the World Court at the Hague for 
arbitration. Argentina maintains eight or nine bases in the disputed zone of 


the Antarctic, Chile four, and Great Britain eight. 


On May 1, President Perdén delivered his traditional "State of the Union" 
message to the opening session of the 89th Congress. He declared that 
Argentina is "more secure in its economic structure than ever before." He 
revealed that in 1954 national income reached 125,000 million pesos (approxi- 
mately $9,062 million), while expenditures totaled 11,955.7 million pesos. 
public debt at year's end was 41,684.4 million pesos, having increased 
during the year by 7,950.6 million pesos. Incidentally, Minister of Finance 
Miguel Revestido denied "categorically" on May 30 that the Argentine Central 
Bank planned to devaluate the peso. The official free market rate of 14 pesos 
to the dollar will be maintained. Pesos are being quoted on the Montevideo 


and New York exchanges now at approximately 30 to the dollar. 


The 


The President annouriced that industrial production in 1954 was up 7% over 
1953, and construction 15%. He said that from 1947 to 1954, 95,000 new 
industrial and mining enterprises were started. A number of contracts for new 
enterprises were announced in May. The Monsanto Chemical Company's Argentine 
subsidiary will begin construction immediately of a plant for the production 
of polystyrene for the plastic molding industry. U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Inc.of Buffalo licensed its reclaimator process to Fabrica Argentina de 
Alpargatas of Buenos Aires, which will construct a plant in Argentina. 
Machinery and processing equipment will be purchased in the United States and 
assembled in Argentina with technical and engineering data furnished by the 
U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. Arthur G. McKee Company of Cleveland, Ohio will 
build a blast furnace for a steel plant at Punta Argerich in Buenos Aires 


province, 


Progress at the steel plant at San Nicolds, according to the Latin 
American Report, is a year behind schedule, with $100 million still needed to 





‘inance it. Argentina is reportedly trying to get a long-term loan from 
Russia to help complete the plant. Meantime, on May 19, Argentina agreed to 
renew the trade agreement signed in 1953 with Russia (H.A.R., VI: No. 8). 
There is to be an exchange of goods amounting to $110 million, compared to 
$180 million in the 1953 contract. Argentina's shipments will include 
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approximately 70,000 tons of linseed oil and 20,000 tons of wool, plus smaller 
quentities of quebracho extract, hides, canned meat and cheese. Russia is to 
cend Argentina 500,000 tons of crude petroleum and 300,000 tons of coal. The 
suantity of petroleum actually delivered by Russia in 1954 was 350,000 tons. 


While Argentine imports of coal from the Soviet Union and Poland increased 
last year, the country's chief supplier of that fuel remained Great Britain, 
whieh, according to the New York Times, provided 542,000 tons out of a total 
1,443,000 tons imported in 1954. U.S. shipments of coal to Argentina slumped 
from 1,098,000 tons in 1952 to 24,000 in 1954. Meantime, Perdén announced 
that large-scale exploitation had been started on Rfo Turbio coal in southern 
Santa Cruz territory. The President once boasted of sufficient reserves of 
"high-grade" coal at Rio Turbio to cover for cver 150 years the Argentine 
annual consumption of 2 million tons. Actually, Rio Turbio coal has usually 


heen called “low-grade.” 


sah 





The President has also been seeking to boost domestic petroleum pro- 
duction, since the country must still import 60% of the amount it uses. On 
May 9, Peron submitted for Congressional approval a contract signed in April 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 186) granting the Standard Oil Company of California 40 
years in which to explore, develop and exploit a large area of oil lands 
along the Andean piedmont in Santa Cruz territory. Some opposition was 
expected from a minority bloc of Radicals and from a number of ultranational- 
ist Peronistas. Radicals charged that Standard Oil is "connected with this 
plan to establish military bases which it will hand over to the United States 
Government in strategic points of the Patagonian coast." Incidentally, in a 
bid submitted May 21 to the government oil agency, the Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales, the Greek-Argentine shipowner Aristotle Socrates 
Onassis offered to transfer at least 50,000 tons of his tanker fleet to the 
Argentine flag for the transportation of 10 million barrels of crude 


petroleum. He would, under this arrangement, charge the government 60% of the 


basic maritime rate. 


President Perén noted to Congress that from 1947 to 1954 the population of 
Argentina had increased by 18%. Government statistics published May 22 listed 
the population at 18,919,123 at the end of 1954. There were approximately 
352,000 more men than women, and there were 2,837,000 foreigners in the 
country. Newsweek published statistics on April 18 showing that Argentina's 
infant mortality ratio per 1,000 live births was 70, which was higher than 
that of the U.S. (29), Uruguay (43), and Panama (51). Argentina has more 
physicians per 100,000 persons than any other Latin American country; it has 


112, compared with 134 in the U.S. 








Argentine immigration expert René Thiery announced in Geneva to the Inter- 
governmental Commission for European Migration that Argentina had made 
available 12 million hectares of land for the placement of immigrant farming 
families. It has long been pointed out that migration to Argentina has been 
slow because immigrants were discouraged at finding no land which they could 
own. In the cities, the housing deficit was still a problem. The Christian 
Science Monitor estimated the deficit at 1.3 million wnits for the whole 
country, meaning that one-third of the nation's families lack appropriate 
The newspaper attributed this to the tremendous spurt in post- 





accommodation. 


war population (a jump of 6 million), higher construction costs and the frozen 
rents law. The government is gradually allowing the landlord to increase 
rents to operating cost levels, plus a little extra. However, the little 
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profit is not yet enough to make real estate investment more attractive. To 

buy or build has become prohibitive except for the wealthy. Meantime, tract 
d prefabricated dwellings, which work out cheaper, are being sprinkled all 

yoo | Buenos Aires. It was announced in May that the Peronista party was 
sanizing a cooperative society to build apartment houses for party members. 


URUGUAY 


On May 5, Uruguay's Foreign Minister, Santiago Rompani, received a note 
from Argentina's Foreign Minister, Jerénimo Remorino, stating that it would be 
impossible to reestablish satisfactory relations between the two countries 
ntil Uruguay suppressed the anti-Perdén activity of Argentine political 
xiles. Remorino's note, which was published in full in almost all Montevideo 
ailies, declared that Uruguay was bound by article 138 of its Penal Code to 
suppress such activity. Only La Plata commented briefly on what it called the 
"strident" note; it rejoined that the alleged article 138 applies to anti- 
foreign acts and not to oral or written statements. On May 20, Rompani 
informed Remorino that Uruguay refused to comply with the Argentine proposal, 


and would continue to permit complete freedom of expression to all its 
residents. 


Ss 2 & 





Rompani was expected to arrive in San Francisco early in June to attend 
the 10th anniversary of the United Nations. The Foreign Minister planned en 
route to visit Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Panama, Costa Rica, Colombia, and 


Brazil. 


Preparations were being made for the Latin American Students Congress, 
carmen: to begin in Montevideo on June 15. It has been called by the 

udent federations of Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Already student 
orgenteutdouh representing Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay have promised to attend. 


Recently, the Montevideo Departmental Council rejected a motion by 
Communist councilmen recommending that Uruguay buy Russian vaccine to curb 
the polio epidemic (H.A.R., VIII: p. 187), and to invite a Soviet delegation 


to visit Montevideo. 


Final estimates for the fiscal year 1954 revealed an over-all deficit of 
$49.7 million, expenditures being $476.8 million and revenues $427 million. 
The 1954 deficit was considerably below the $70.9 million deficit reported for 
1953. Imports in 1954 amounted to $273.4 million and exports $249 million, 
creating a trade deficit of $24.4 million. During December 1954, heavy 
imports of $37.4 million, in contrast to only $10.8 million in sales, 
eliminated the favorable November export balance of $2.2 million. 


For the first time in several years, the Exchange Differential Fund closed 
with a surplus of $500,000 compared to a deficit of $4.4 million in 1953. 
However, the 1954 surplus was smaller than had been expected. 


There has been considerable recent public discussion in Uruguay concerning 
a better exchange rate for raw wool by the removal of certain export charges 
in order to increase wool exports. Rerently, the National Council rejected 
both proposals. Producers' hopes that the government might take one of these 
steps allegedly have caused them often to refuse to sell at present world 
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ices. Uruguay's wheat exports dropped to $85 million for the period January- 
setoper 1954, compared to $119 million during the same period in 1953. The 
neat-export business continued inactive during May and only the by-products of 
the sale of fresh meat to Montevideo are being exported. 


In order to alleviate the shortage in Uruguayan butter production, the 
jational Subsistence Council in Montevideo recently accepted bids for 
230,000 lbs. of butter. Argentina will supply about 110,000 lbs. at 55.9¢ per 
ib., while the remainder will be Dutch butter purchased at 54.2¢ per lb. 
according to Dale Farringer, American Agricultural Attache in Uruguay, 
another 330,000 lbs. will be needed in September. 


PARAGUAY 


The Export-Import Bank announced on Mey 13 the signing of an agreement 
vith the Paraguayan Government, formally establishing a credit of $7 million, 
authorized in September 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 9), to help finance the 
construction of a water supply system in Asuncién. To cover local expendi- 
tures, the Paraguayan Government will put up approximately $6.2 million. The 
corporacién de Obras Sanitarias (Sanitary Works Corporation) of Asuncidén is in 
charge Of planning, constructing, and operating the proposed water system. 
The corporation is an autonomous governmental body with its own capital 
resources, and has had an American engineering firm make a study to calculate 
the cost of the system. The study has confirmed the feasibility of the 
project. A supply of 15 million gallons per day is proposed which will serve 
about 135,000 people in central Asunci6én. The system is expected also to 
provide sufficient water later for new areas of the city. The credit will be 
available until June 15, 1958, and the loan will be repayable over a period of 


20 years, beginning in 1959, at an interest rate of 5%. 


The Paraguayan Government announced that the remaining $3.1 million of a 
$5 million loan granted by the World Bank in December 1951 will be distributed 
as follows: $1.3 million for the construction and improvement of roads and 
waterways, $1.45 million to import tractors, farm machinery and implements, 


and the remaining $350,000 for fencing and other purposes. 





An unnamed French firm has announced that, in accordance with an agreement 
signed with Paraguay's Central Bank, it is prepared to offer machinery and 
equipment, particularly for agricultural and forest development, to 
Paraguayan importers on credit terms for a five-year period. 


The governing board of the official Colorado party has unanimously decided 
to expel all pro-Communist members. The Communist party has long been 
outlawed in Paraguay, except for a brief period in 1946. 


BRAZIL 


Political individualism and the fragmentation of parties behind half a 
dozen presidential candidates became so bad that efforts increased to restore 
workable party lines with fewer candidates. The number of political generals 
actively involved was reduced May 1 when leftist Gen. Newton Estilac Leal 
died. In the last year of the Vargas regime, Estilac Leal had been involved 
ina bitter left-vs.-right battle over the presidency of the politically 


potent Club Militar. 
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tnsuecessful efforts were made to get both Gen. Juarez Tavora and Etelvino 

tins to quit the presidential race in favor of a coalition to back Oswaldo 
i ha. Lins accepted the centrist (Uniao Democratica Nacional and the 
soderate wing of the Partido Social Democratico) nomination early in April 
rer Tavora had declined it. Thus, many moderates were chagrined when Tavora 
nia lay became the candidate of the Partido Democrata Cristao (P.D.C. » a 
satholic party). Former President Eurico G. Dutra, perhaps the most 

int juential of the political generals, Gen. Canrobert Pereira da Costa and Air 
‘nister Eduardo Gomes ("the Brigadeiro" ) all had tried vainly in April to 
ssuade Tavora from running. Tavora was blasted by the badly split centrists 
or ~~ of the press for "hopelessly dividing" those opposing the greatly 
seayed “demagogs," Juscelino Kubitschek and Adhemar de Barros. Kubitschek 
_ elated by the fragmentation until Adhemar became a candidate, encouraged 
»y the election on May 22 of his loyal follower, Senator Juvenal Lino de 
di ttos (Partido Social Populista, P.S.P. hs to the key mayoralty of Sao Paulo. 
overnor J&énio Quadros, who reportedly agreed in April to back Tavora, 
epparently had decided by the end of May not to support the latter actively. 
Poor health is said to handicap both Aranha and Adhemar, the latter allegedly 
needing a U.S. operation which may hurt his campaign. 


1+ 


The political confusion was compounded by the unclear role Congress may 
play. It was also uncertain whether there is time to adopt needed electoral 
reforms and to modify the 1946 Constitution to enable Congress to choose a 

resident if no candidate wins at least 51% of the total vote of perhaps only 
nine million. It is argued that Brazilian history shows the peril of a 
Presieany trying to govern such a difficult country without sufficient backing 
he nation and in Congress. Correio da Manha, unhappy about all the 
pres seek candidates, lamented congressional inaction. The paper ridiculed the 
places chosen for launching candidacies: Juscelino at a barbecue; Lins in an 
apartment; fascistic Plf{nio Salgado in a theater; Tavora, "like a conspirator, 
in an unknown place"; Goulart, as Kubitschek's running-mate, “in a cemetery” 
leg at Vargas' tomb in April, with Aranha's reluctant blessing). Correio 

Manha added that Adhemar "is a thief and belongs in jail." The criminal 
sat now in the Sao Paulo courts against Adhemar for allegedly vast embezzle- 
ments while governor may make him ineligible. Adhemar reportedly seeks to 
split the decisive labor vote and the Vargas-founded Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileiro (P.T.B.) by teaming up with its senator from the important Federal 
District, Gen. Caiado de Castro. Part of the P.T.B. refused to back party 
president Joao (Jango) Goulart, who resisted the overtures of Adhemar and 
‘ranha. Goulart stuck with Kubitschek, announcing a heavy schedule of 
campaigning to begin in Paranaé. Tavora reportedly studied running with either 
of two followers of Quadros, Deputy Franco Montoro or Deputy Moura Andrade. 
The latter, in an anti-Adhemar maneuver, was nominated for the presidency by 
the small Partido Trabalhista Nacional (P.T.N.), strong only in Sao Paulo. 











President Joao Café Filho, apparently almost helpless to stem the danger- 
ous political and economic drift, reiterated assurances, in response to 
rumors, that there would be no military coup before the October 3 elections. 
?rado Kelly, Minister of Justice in charge of politics, seemed equally 
selpless, The two are trying to keep Brazil's multiple crisis from getting 
completely out of hand so that Café Filho can hand the government legally to 


the victor next January 31. 


Aranha withheld his manifesto on "national unity" and conciliation (ac- 
cording to which both Lins and Kubitschek should bow out in his favor) for a 
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possibly more propitious moment in the shifting kaleidoscope. At month's 
end, the small Socialist party (P.S.B.) came out for Tavora, and certain 
centrists mentioned another possible "conciliation" candidate, 

Gen. Eamundo Macedo-Soares,54, ex-Governor of the State of Rio and now 
sresident of the national steel mill at Volta Redonda. 


Kubitschek in a press conference at the Brazilian Press Association 
(A.B.I.) in Rio said he is a Catholic but for Brazil's benefit favors 
trade with the Soviet bloc. He wants Petrobras speeded up, sharing by 
workers in corporation profits, and a bigger role for "beneficial" foreign 
capital. He opposed Deputy Raul Pila's renewed attempt to change Brazil's 
governmental system from presidentialism to parliamentarism. Juscelino is 
hostile to the 51% majority proposal of the centrists. 


Adhemar Ce Barros,54, promised if elected to transform Brazil 
éynamically in his five-year term, freeing it of "pernicious demagogy and 
bureaucratic ineptitude." He pointed to the achievements, especially in 
public works, of his governorship of Sao Paulo. Adhemar claimed he is 
being smeered with false accusations of huge embezzlements, just as he was 
during the 1954 gubernatorial race in which he lost to Quadros by a mere 
18,000 votes. His friends cheerfully said of him during that campaign 
that he stole but accomplished things ("rouba mas faz"), a phrase now 
revived against him. He told Visao he hopes the campaign will be on the 
high plane of "ideas, patriotic programs, and analysis of solutions for 
Brazil's @eficiencies." Adhemar voiced confidence in mass support for his 
program to save Brazil, which he has covered several times by private 
His foes are alarmed by his confident rejection of deals with 
centrists. Adhemar claims he can break the vicious circie thwarting 
development of oil, minerals and other large resources. He says Brazil 
needs a manager able to carry out practical solutions, adding "I am a 
fervent nationalist. I alone have real ties with the masses.” While 
boldly welcoming helpful foreign canzital and technicians as vital, 

Adhemer has been lauding Varges and seeking his mantle. Astutely, with 

an eye on both nationalists and Communists, he praised Pan-Americanism but 
remained silent about the United States, where he has often visited fellow 
millionaires and invited them to invest in Brazil. 


ul 


plane. 


Luis Carlos Prestes, who had been rumored to favor Kubitschek, 

labelied him and Lins in Imprensa Popular as "violent crooks serving Wall 
Street imperialism" and Tavors as a ‘stooge of Standard 011." Prestes 
said the Communists will support an anti-Yankee popular front candidate. 

0 Jornal interpreted Prestes' move as an overture to Adhemar as a possibly 
acceptable candidate under the new Cominform line of infiltration in Latin 
America. Imprensa Popular featured Aranha's charge that the New York 
Coffee Exchange governs Brazil. The Rio police raided Communist offices, 
seizing agitators and propaganda. Deputy Josué de Castro, 47, high in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and author of an anti-birthcontrol book 
on hunger and overpopulation, made a long justification in Congress of his 
acceptance of a Communist peace prize. Castro is considered Communistic, 











as are many Brazilian officials and intellectuals. As for Lins, observers 
say the Communists despise him for his role in prosecuting Red rebels in 
Recife in November 1935 and for helping to elect as governor last year the 
anti-Communist Gen. Oswaldo Cordeiro de Faria, whom they dislike as much 
as Tavora, a practicing Catholic. The Communists reportedly resented 
Adhemar's ignoring them after he became governor of Sao Paulo in 1947 with 


their support. 
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A virulent anti-Semitic leaflet strewn in Rio and Sao Paulo drew a 
strong rebuke from Congress, which approved a resolution of Deputy 
Eurfpedes Cardoso de Menezes. It reiterated Brazil's rejection of racial 
and religious prejudice on the eve of the 36th International Eucharistic 
Congress and sent regrets to the Federation of Jewish Associations, 
representing Brazil's 120,000 Jews. 


Rio rushed preparations for the mammoth Eucharistic Congress, cleaning 
up buildings, monuments, holes in streets and the picturesque mosaic 
sidewalks, and paving the huge new bayside plaza on made land where a 
giant altar is rising with thrones for e score of cardinals beneath the 
miraculous image of Brazil's patroness, Nossa Senhora da Aparecida. 

Later a badly-needed new National Library and Archives may rise on the 
site if the plan under study to create a new federal capital in Goids 
fails for lack of funds. To get the irreligious Cariocas into an unac- 
customed pious state, France's famed Father Michel Riquet preached in 
Rio's unimpressive churches. In Rome, Brazilian diplomats, priests and 
seminarians asked the Virgin's blessing on the Rio congress. The Vatican 
hopes it will revive the lagging piety of the Brazilians, few of whom 
enter religious work. Over half of the priests in Brazil are foreign- 
born and the percentage of practicing Catholics is low. A sore point 
with U.S. Catholics is that, although they furnish the Vatican with most 
of its income, the United States has but four cardinals to Brazil's 
three. Incidentally, Archbishop Vicente Scherer of Pérto Alegre and six 
gaucho bishops deplored Perén's persecution of the Church in Argentina, 
wnere practicing Catholics are also in the minority. In the Sao Paulo 
town of Tambau (population 5,000), a priest credited with healing powers 
halted his ministrations after many thousands of ailing pilgrims created 
a health problem and two trucks jammed with the sick overturned, killing 


many. 





President Café Filho was beptized a Presbyterian by his parents, who 
sent him for many years to a U.S. Presbyterian school in Natal. The 
Catholic Electoral League therefore bitterly opposed Café Filho's 
election in 1950 as Vice-President, but Rio's very political Cardinal 
Jaime Camara now calls frequently on him at Catete Palace. Catholic 
liberals like Alceu Amoroso Lima and Senator Alberto Pasqualini (P.T.B. 
of Rio grande do Sul) were said in May to be forming a Partido Trabalhista 


Cristao (P.T.C.). 


Politics and religion distracted Brazil's attention from its continu- 
ing economic and financial ills. Former Finance Minister Eugénio Gudin 
in a series of articles in Correio da Manha had much to bemoan, including 
the 1956 budget of 64,500 million cruzeiros just sent to Congress by the 
Administrative Department of Public Service (D.A.S.P.), which expected a 
large deficit. Five banks, mostly small, closed because they had over- 
extended themselves in realty speculation. Other bankssuffered runs in 
two days of near-panic. Frightened depositors placed over 1,000 million 
cruzeiros in federal savings banks. Able Octavio G. Bulhoes quit May 13 
as Superintendent of Money and Credit (SUMOC) in disagreement with 
Finance Minister Whitaker's inflationary policy of easing credit. 

Bulhoes' successor, journalist Prudente de Morais Neto ("neto" means 
grandson; his grandfather was a president of Brazil in the 1890's), was 
called unqualified for such a technical post. 
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General Motors, pessimistic, reportedly plans to withdraw half of the 
jmerican technicians from its big assembly plant in Sao Paulo. Rio 
suffered several strikes for wage increases to meet inflation in the 
principal power and metallurgical plants. The metallurgical workers 
returned after two days with a 23% raise. The telephone workers of the 
canadian-owned Light and Power Co. won their demands in 24 hours, thanks 
to Labor Ministry intervention, always popular against foreign firms. 

Rio raised its port dues 30% and upped stevedores' pay. Unsettling 
rumors circulated of imminent exchange and trade control changes as the 
jollar remained at 78 or above. Much more austerity in non-essential 
imports like cars is needed, but Brazil has the same difficulty as its 
neighbors in enforcing controls. A high Finance Ministry official, 
Inacio Tosta Filho, charged that this and other evils were due to 
Brazilian incapacity for austerity and honesty. German and Italian 
exchange was very scarce, along with dollars. British exporters, long 
victims of Brazil's painful arrears in payments, looked for better trade 
following an accord. But the Economist and Financial Times termed 
conditions bad in Brazil, from which capital is fleeing. If the situ- 
ation worsens, an army coup may occur, said the Economist. Cruzeiro 
devaluation is seen. The Financial Times regretted Gudin's departure, 
saying he, unlike Whitaker, had begun to bring some order out of Brazil's 
credit and inflation chaos. 








In the first quarter of 1955, Brazil lost $126 million in exchange. 
This was due to a drop below the same pericd of 1954 in coffee exports of 
1.2 million bags. Every penny drop in coffee prices has cost Brazil many 
millions. Prices reached a five-year low. Imports totaled $351 million 
and exports $297 million this year, a deficit of $53 million. 


Encouraging was the news of plans of responsible German bankers and 
Ruhr industrialists to invest hundreds of millions of dollars in heavy 
industries, and similar plans of the Schneider-Creusot group, concerned 
about the future of France. A commission to study the French proposals 
includes Gen. Carlos Berenhauser Jr., Col. Artur Levy, Cleanto de Paiva 
leite, and Ary Torres--all prominent development officials. Liaison in 
the German investment negotiations, centering on a possible new Itabira 
railroad and metallurgical project in Brazil's potential Ruhr (the Rio 
Doce Valley), is Rio business leader Julio Poetzscher (H.A.R., VIII: 

p. 192). He organized "The Traveling Salesmen" to take Brazilian samples 
to both western and eastern Europe. A trade mission arrived from Bonn to 
increase the flourishing trade between Brazil and West Germany to a total 
of $280 million this year. Minister of Labor, Industry and Commerce 
Napoleao Alencastro-Guimaraes led a mission to Japan to discuss trading 
Brazilian cotton, sugar and raw materials for Japanese ships as well as 
electrical and transportation equipment. The Bank of Tokyo prepared to 


open a Rio branch. 





Brazilians led by Valentim Bougas criticized the World Bank for not 
emulating the Export-Import Bank in making liberal loans for essential 
transportation, power and port projects. Bousgas, advisor to the Joint 
Brazil-U.S. Economic Mission which in 1952-53 drafted $1,000 million of 
development projects for Brazil, now advises the Technical Council on 
“conomy and Finance. Boucgas said the World Bank is sitting on 23 of 
Brazil's 41 loan applications, which bank official J. Burke Knapp is 
Studying. Bougas admitted that Brazil has failed to unify its eight 
inefficient federal railroads as promised, to qualify them for loans. 
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Brazil's official and private debts in the U.S. total $1,000 million, 
not considered excessive in view of the size of Brazil's economy and 
resources. However, Brazil's debts will fall due soon, creating a heavy 
purden. Brazil owes the World Bank $193 million and the Export-Import 
pank $439 million, which may explain World Bank official J. Burke Knapp's 
reluctance to recommend new loans. A representative in Rio stressed the 
vorld Bank's need to keep its position sound and sell its boné in world 
markets. Bougas insisted Brazil had a "gentlemen's agreement" that the 
world Bank would finance all 41 projects, budgeted in 1953 at 20,000 


million cruzeiros. 


At month's end, Merle Cochran of the International Monetary Fund and 
Point-Four economist Edward Berenstein le°t for Rio to confer with 
Finance Minister Whitaker on Brazil's financial crisis. Berenstein will 
lecture at the Getdlio Vargas Foundation, which is headed by former 
Finance Minister Eugénio Gudin. Various of its economists reportedly are 
giving economic policy advice to presidential candidate Tavora. 


The Industrial Development Commission under Gen. Edmundo Macedo- 
Soares and the Foreign Commerce Office (CACEX) advised encouraging new 
basic industries which would permit large dollar exchange savings. The 
National Economic Development Bank (which has several economists studying 
in the U.S. on F.0.A. grants) loaned $9 million to the National Tool 
Factory at Sao Roque, Sao Paulo, first of its kind in South America. 

Plans for a Mercedes-Benz (and Daimler) plant to make cars and trucks in 
Sao Paulo are advancing. For it the Germans want the entry of $20 million 
of machinery eased. Café Filho inaugurated at Campinas the $10 million 
first Singer Sewing Machine Co. plant in Latin America. It will produce 
some 50,000 machines annually and employ 1,100 workers. Finance Minister 
Whitaker began monthly meetings with leaders of industry, commerce and 


agriculture. 


Lockheed delivered the first of three Super Constellations to Rubem 
Berta, president of VARIG (Viagao Aérea Rio Grandense, established in 
1927 and the oldest Brazilian airline) of Pérto Alegre. The 59-passenger 
planes will begin in August to fly the New York-Santo Domingo-Belém-Rio- 
Sao Paulo-Montevideo-Buenos Aires run. The U.S. and Brazilian Air Forces, 
continuing their years of close cooperation, began joint studies over Sao 
Paulo of supersonic stratosphere flight and air currents. Alarm was 
voiced at month's end by some Brazilians over the virtual capture by Pan 
American World Airways of control over its lax affiliate, Panair do 
Brasil (established in 1930). Immediately, needed housecleaning began, 
especially in the operations department. 


U.S. Under-Secretary of State Herbert Hoover Jr. and Brazilian 
Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz signed an accord for cooperation in peacetime 
atomic development, which Brazil's noted César Lattes will study for a 


year at the University of Chicago atomic center. 





There was little progress on the urgent oil problem, which could 
bankrupt Brazil. As Petrobras reported delay in testing the presumably 
modest output of the pioneer Amazonian well at Nova Olinda, The Times 
of London was pessimistic over the high cost to Brazil, because of its 
hostility to foreign capital, of developing oil in inhospitable Amaz6nia. 
The Times hoped that eventually the Brazilian nationalists "would see the 
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light." © Jornal and Correio da Manha pointed to Perén's new policy of 
cooperation with foreign capital and oil companies, stating that 
petrobras too could change to wiser policies. 





Petrobras is making profits, but oil exploration and drilling are 
slow, as is expansion of refining capacity, Col. Artur Levy told Congress. 
petrobras has credits of 10,000 million cruzeiros and $50 million, 
sufficient for immediate plans. Petrobras signed a $9 million joint 
contract with an American and a French company to enlarge the Mataripe 
refinery in Bahia, now being linked by pipeline with the Recdéncavo 
field. Mataripe will buy $2 million worth of Brazilian-made refinery 
equipment. Foreign Minister Raul Fernandes told Congress that Brazil in 
the current crisis must use its limited funds to seek oil only at home, 
not in possibly oil-rich eastern Bolivia, even if this means leaving 
Argentina predominant there. Brazil and Bolivia have not yet agreed on 
how to develop the oil concession under the 1938 treaty. 


Pro-U.S. columnist Augusto Frederico Schmidt suggested in Correio da 
Manha that Ambassador James C. Dunn should oppose U.S. plans to raise 
cotton export subsidies and dump cotton, thereby destroying the market 
for Brazil's number-two product. The Bank of Brazil's monetary 
department (SUMOC) increased premiums to help cotton exports, especially 
to Great Britain. Senator Lourival Fontes blasted alleged U.S. cotton 
dumping plans and urged trade with the Soviet bloc. Aranha said Brazil 
“should drop its virginal inhibitions and have commercial intercourse 


with Russia.” 


Ambassador and Mrs. Dunn were praised by Rio society columnists for 
their charm and popularity. Dunn visited South Brazil, being heckled by 
a Communist reporter in Pérto Alegre. William E. Warne is the new Point- 
Four chief for Brazil, replacing Edson Hartzell, who died in 1954 of 
pneumonia. Warne on reaching Rio said there will be greater techniéal 
cooperation. A series praising Point-Four aid to Brazil was written in 
Correio da Manha by Hernane Tavares de SA, who has. an American wife and 
is well known in the U.S. as a writer and lecturer. 





The St. John del Rey Gold Mining Co., established by Britons over a 
century ago, may stop mining because its 5,000 men in the record-deep 
gold mine outside Belo Horizonte have struck for a 40% raise, alleging 
unhealthy conditions. It produces 80% of Brazil's gold, about $3 million 
a year despite antiquated methods which Canadian experts have been trying 
for several years to modernize. Profits are low on the 36-kilo daily 
output. Gilberto Crockatt de S&, director of the National Labor Depart- 
ment, went to Nova Lima to study conditions and the alleged Communist 


role in the strike. 


Imprensa Popular charged American geologist Charles Fraine with 
spying out uranium sources in Mato Grosso for “Wall Street warmongers." 
Imprensa Popular blasted the U.S. Government and Embassy for allegedly 
blocking Brazilian trade with the Soviet bloc, calling the Brazilian 
Foreign Ministry (Itamarati{) a Yankee tool and blaming recent import and 
exchange scandals on American companies. 








Bento Munhoz da Rocha, new Minister of Agriculture (H.A.R., VIII: 
p. 190) who gets to supervise only a paltry 5% of the federal budget in 
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nverwhelmingly rural nation, in his inaugural speech stressed the urgency of 
+7 gonservation and the fixing of millions of soil-mining,nomadic sub- 
aaa farmers on intelligently tilled homesteads. Fertile free land is 
ail though, which explains the smallness of Brazil's quota of European 
eee and immigrants, only a few thousand of whom are expected this year. 
snister authorized the export of 60,000 tons of rice, the first sizable 
ice ‘a since 162,000 tons were shipped in 1952. More Paraguayans are 
-oing trained in Brazil’ s 20 half-empty colleges of agriculture and veterinary 
staat thanks to Brazil's active Ambassador Moacir Briggs in Asuncion. 


céndido M.S. Rondon, the Albert Schweitzer of Brazil, on his 90th birth- 
toy received the rank of marshal in e joint session of Congress. In 1914 the 
lderness explorer and protector of the vanishing aborigines accompanied 
Theodore Roosevelt down the unexplored river which today bears Roosevelt's 
name, and saved Roosevelt's life from fever and hardships which shortened it 
»y a decade. Brazilians hope Marshal Rondon will receive a Nobel Peace Prize 
sor his pacification of the once violent Indian country in the heart of South 
jnerica. Wild Indians are still a problem. In May, marauding Mayorunas and 
Peruvian bandits again crossed the Yavari River and disrupted rubber tapping 
»» the remote, sparsely populated frontier with Peru, savage selva country. 


Brazil stirred stormy criticism by dropping on May 18 government coffee 
ourchases at the "registry price," the official method of enforcing minimum 
export prices. It looked like a price war between Brazil, caught with 3 mil- 
lion bags of surplus coffee, and Colombia and the 13 FEDECAME coffee republics. 

in New York, Brazil's new coffee delegate, Alkindar M. Junqueira, 51, 
the new president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, at month's end joined 
with Colombia's Manuel Mejia and the FEDECAME republics to draft a consti- 
tution for an International Coffee Bureau. It will attempt to withhold 
surpluses and stabilize production and prices. Each country, possibly 
including Asian and African coffee countries, is expected to put part of its 
green coffee in a reserve pool for release if shortages ever threaten. Africa 
produces 15% of the world's coffee now. Export quotas for each country would 
be set and farmers be financed. World coffee consumption is currently down 
10h from two years ago. The 1955-56 crop is estimated at about 36 million 
H32-1b. bags, or 5 million bags above probable consumption. The new bureau 


U.S. per ‘capita use fell from nearly 17 lbs. in 1953 to 14.7 lbs. in 1954, 
wnen retail prices soared to over $1.25 per pound. European per capita con- 
sumption fell from 9.8 to 6.5 pounds. Green coffee sold in May in New York at 
)3¢ @ pound and retailed in supermarkets for 75¢, the lowest prices in five 
years. The new bureau will join the 1l-republic Pan-American Coffee Bureau in 
lew York, traditionally headed by a Brazilian, currently Horacio Cintra-Leite > 
in boosted promotional campaigns to raise consumption in the U.S. and Canada. 
The Pan American Bureau voted late in May to raise its assessment from 10¢ to 
254 per bag shipped to North America. Junqueira favors price levels fair to 
both producer and consumer, terming Brazil's former isolated defense policy a 
curdensome umbrella over the entire industry. Brazil opposes huge stockpiling 
in Santos and favors turning over its 3-million-bag surplus to an international 
stockpile. Frost, which every few years hits South Brazil about July, could 
cut Brazilian output » raising prices. To help sentiment at home and in world 
coffee markets, Finance Minister Whitaker denied that exchange policy reform or 
‘ruzeiro devaluation was imminent. Europe is seen as an excellent market. 
: vaceely following the coffee moves wes Rui Gomes de Almeida, the new president 
‘Rio's Commercial Association, as the Brazilian economy balances precariously 
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on one leg--coffee. Brazil expects in 1955-56 to grow 16 million bags, 
nia 6.5 million, Africa 6 million, and the FEDECAME republics 6 million. 
ee which burned 65 million bags of surplus low-grade coffee in the 1930's, 


ars 
































nes to avoid such tactics in the future. Low-grade Asian and African coffee 
sonpetes chiefly with Santos grades. Brazil in April shipped 1.2 million 
‘os. only 133,000 going to the U.S. Shipments fell to about 900,000 bags in 
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THE TOURIST GUIDE-BOOK OF SPAIN. Williamson's Green Guides. Compiled and 
edited by Herbert W. Serra Williamson. Madrid. he Times of Spain. 1953. 
- An& $y 

rp. DUV 6 yrs 


The dusk-jacket of this book proclaims emphatically: "The ONLY up-to-date 

nad reliable GUIDE TO SPAIN written, compiled and edited by AMERICANS who LIVE 
there, NOT a re-write version or translation of obsolete guide-books.' 
infortunately, this is what is wrong with it. What is needed is a re-write of 
ngedeker; all the guide books of Spain which have appeared since are obviously 
witten for tourists with one-tenth of the cultural equipment of the public 
for which Baedeker wrote. Probably most of the American tourists in Spain 
today are on the level suggested by these guides. Such tourists will find an 
abundance of information, some clear and attractive town maps, and a wealth of 
practical hints in this "tourist guide-book." It may well be one of the best 
f the current crop, although Fodor's Spain and Portugal appeals more to this 
reviewr, and, if Doré Ogrizek's Spain and Portugal is considered as a guide- 
ook, it is infinitely superior to that of Williamson. 





John Anthony Caruso. THE LIBERATORS OF MEXICO. New York. Pageant Press. 
1954. Pp. 342. $4.50. 


The author of this book is associate professor of history in West Virginia 
niversity. He has succeeded here in combining scholarly preparation with an 
ability to write attractively. The book tells the biographies of Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, José Maria Morelos and Agustin de Iturbide. Professor 
varuso succeeds admirably in making them and their era come to life, and, 
while he adds little to the known facts, he has set an example of interesting 
historical writing. 


Yellow Bird (John Rollin Ridge). THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOAQUIN MURIETA. 
jorman. University of Oklahoma Press. 1955. L and 159. $2. 


This is volume 4 in the Western Frontier Library published by the Uni- 
— y of Oklahoma Press. Joseph Henry Jackson, literary editor of the San 
ancisco Chronicle, has reproduced the text, with a substantial introduction, 
‘rom the one surviving copy of the original edition of this famous story which 
vas published in San Francisco in 1854. The hero was really the invention of 
the half-Cherokee Indian John Rollin Ridge, known by his Indian name of 
Yellow Bird. Joaquin Murieta's prototype was a Mexican bandit who terrorized 


California during the gold rush period. The author transforms him into a kind 
| Of Robin Hood. 








